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All-Russian Council of Trade Unions 

GROZNY DISTRICT TRADE UNION COUNCIL 


Workers of the World, Unite ! 

Long Live the Unity of the Trade Union Movement of the World ! 

Long Live the International Unity of the Working Class ! 

T IIH workers of Grozny extend a hearty comradely welcome to the 
British working women’s delegation and are sincerely glad that their 
British comrades will see, once again, through the eyes of this 
delegation, all that we have done, are doing, and all that still 
remains to he done, to reorganise the country on a Socialist basis. 

The Soviet workers in general, and the Grozny workers in particular, are 
delighted with the visit of our dear guests—the British working women 
delegation—because it will give the latter an opportunity to see for themselves, 
and once again to tell the exact truth about us, to our British working class 
comrades. They will relate all that they see of which they approve as well as 
all that they may not approve. The Soviet workers desire, above all, that their 
foreign comrades should know the real truth of all their achievements and of all 
the difficulties under which they labour in the building up of their Workers’ and 
Peasants’ State. They are constructing this State without the landowners and 
bourgeoisie, using only their own horny hands of toil. In this work, the 
Soviet workers arc buoyed up by the faith that sooner or later the workers will 
be victorious the whole world over. 

The best hope of the inevitable triumph of the workers of the world over 
capitalism, is the close relations established between the British and Soviet 
workers. For this will form a firm basis for the united front of the workers of 
the world against the capitalists. It will he by the united front, which will 
undoubtedly be established sooner or later, that the workers of the world will 
eventually overthrow capitalism in spite of the reign of terror whereby 
the latter hopes to cow and defeat the workers. 

Inspired with the belief in the imminent triumph of world labour over world 
capitalism, the Grozny workers say to their dear visitors : “ We are delighted 
to welcome you here. We have no doubt, that after investigating life in the 
first Soviet Socialist country of the world, you will do everything possible on 
your return home to further the extension and consolidation of the United Front 
of the Trade Union Movement, thus bringing nearer the real fraternity and 
liberation of the workers of the world.” 

Long Live our Guests ! 

Long Live the British Men and Women Workers ! 

Presidium of the Grozny Trade Union Council, 
Chairman : 

A. Nasi.kdov. 
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Grozny, June 11, 1925. 


I. AKSKI.HANT. 
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POSTER ISSUED BY HEALTH COMMISSARIAT 


What to do if baby falls ill with summer diarrhoea? (1 ) Give it 
neither breast nor cotv's milk. (2) Give it only boiled unsioeetened 
water. (3) Take it to the doctor at once. 


“TO 4,6/IATb IIPM 3ABO 
/16BAHMH P6B6HKA PBO- 
Tort h noHocoAt: 


1. -HEMBATb HM rpyAM,HM KOPOBbErO /AO/IOKA 

2. -,fl,ABATb TO/lbKO KHn^HEHYK) BO,fl,y BE3 
CAXAPA 3-CnELUHTb K BPAHy. 
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Women’s Delegation leaving Victoria 
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Introduction 

O N the return of the Trade Union Delegation from Russia last 
Deeember, it was generally felt that interesting as was their 
report, nevertheless the general impression of present day Russia 
was incomplete, in that the delegation had not included women, 
who it might be urged would be quick to appreciate conditions affecting the 
work, health and general conditions of women and children in Russia. Hence 
arose the idea of a women’s delegation. This delegation consisted of four 
delegates representing the printing, garment workers, textile trades and a 
representative of the transport and general workers. It was accompanied 
by an advisory delegate and clerical secretary. 

The delegation left England April 23, arriving in Moscow on the morning 
of April 27. On April 30, two of the delegates went to Leningrad to witness 
the May Day celebrations in that town. On May 3, the rest of the delegation 
left Moscow for Leningrad, stopping there until May 8, after which the whole 
delegation returned to Moscow, stopping at Tver for one day. After 
spending a few more days in Moscow, the whole delegation left for Kharkov, 
visiting subsequently the Crimea, Balaclava, Sebastopol, Rostov-on-Don, 
Kislovodsk, Grozny, Baku, Tiflis, Borzhom, Abas-Tuman, and by way of 
the Georgian Military Road, to Vladikavkaz, whence it went back direct 
to Moscow, and after spending a few more days there, left for England, 
arriving in London on July 4. 

In so far as our experiences in Russia cover much the same ground as 
that already dealt with in the men’s report, we shall as far as possible 
refrain from re iterating facts already dealt with in the latter, only emphasis¬ 
ing such of our impressions and such results of our investigations as refer 
more particularly to the life of women and children. 

From the moment when the delegation arrived in Riga and was met by 
the Soviet Ambassador and women representatives of the All-B.ussian 
Council of Trade Unions, it received every facility and assistance for carrying- 
out its work of investigation. On arrival in Moscow the delegation 
intimated the exact purpose of its visit to the U.S.S.R. and the main institu¬ 
tions and industries as well as the parts of the country it desired to visit, an 
approximate programme was then drawn up by the representatives of the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions which the delegation freely discussed 
and altered to suit its requirements. A similar procedure was followed 
in every town visited by the delegation. Whilst the local trade union and 
Soviet Authorities made suggestions, it was the delegation itself who decided 
where they should go, and what they should see, the authorities always 
providing all the necessary facilities. 

Beginning with the Sebezh frontier, the delegation was met everywhere 
with the greatest enthusiasm and friendliness by the workers. In every 
town we visited, the delegation was overwhelmed by invitations from 
workers to visit their factories and their clubs. Red Army soldiers, 
officers and sailors, requested visits to their headquarters, clubs and exercise 
grounds. Teachers wished us to visit their schools ; nurses and doctors 
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put in claims for health institutions, such as sanatoria, rest homes, and 
hospitals. The children, particularly the Young Pioneers, were to the fore 
in every demonstration with their bands and their revolutionary songs, 
which either called to battle or were reminiscent of the bad old days, and 
asked us to visit their own special functions. Children from the Children’s 
Homes came and begged a visit to their particular home, and were evidently 
keenly disappointed when the delegation was, as often happened, compelled 
to refuse, owing to lack of time. 

In every factory and institution we visited, we found that both the men 
and women workers were keenly interested in affairs in Great Britain. 
We heard many a time expressions of gratitude for the part played by the 
British workers in putting an end to intervention, in preventing further 
onslaughts on their Republic, and in bringing about more friendly relations 
between the two countries, and the de jure recognition by Great Britain of 
the U.S.S.R. We also found everywhere amongst the organised workers 
of the U.S.S.R. a very sincere desire for unity between the British and 
Russian Trade Union Movement, which they regard as a first and most 
important step towards the unity of the Trade Union Movement of the 
/ whole world. 
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Chapter I 

THE FACTORY WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. 

W HAT struck us most particularly in every factory we visited 
was the important part played by the factory workshop 
committee in the life of the workers. Such committees 
were not wholly unknown even before the revolution. They 
were often the organisations which led strikes, but of course their power 
and influence before the war was very limited, and for the most part 
their very existence was illegal. 

After the March revolution the factory workshop committees at once 
came into prominence. They carried on a continuous struggle "with the 
owners and managers of the factories (who often tried to sabotage in 
order to bring the revolution into discredit) for maintaining productivity, 
and for this purpose the committees strove to obtain control over the 
various enterprises. On the other hand, even before the November 
revolution, many owners and officials had left the factories, and the 
factory workshop committees were often compelled to assume the full 
management. 

After the November revolution the workers began to participate in 
the regulation of industry as a whole, workers’ control over industry being 
formally established by the decree of November 14, 1917. The factory 
workshop committees at first tended to become committees of manage¬ 
ment ; but as more and more enterprises were nationalised, special State 
departments were organised for the management of industry, such as 
the Supreme Economic Council, provincial, regional, and local economic 
councils, and so on, and the factory workshop committee exercised only 
a formal control over the enterprise with which it was directly connected. 
However, up to the introduction of the new economic policy in 1921 ( i.e ., 
the re-establishment of the free market and the reorganisation of the 
industries on State capitalist lines) the influence of the trade union and 
the factory workshop committees as their local organs in the regulation 
and management of industry was enormous. But the ruin brought about 
by the world and civil wars and the intervention of foreign countries, 
the poorness of the transport system even before the war, and its utter 
dislocation and wanton destruction by Whites during the wars, the lack of 
sufficient experts imbued with the ideals of the revolution, and the need 
to trade with other countries, made it imperative to place the industries 
on a commercial footing. That is to say, they were to be worked on strictly 
business lines, the profits of the industry going to the State. 

Under such circumstances the direct interference of the trade unions 
and the factory workshop committees in the actual management of the 
business side of the factories was found to be inconvenient. Nevertheless, 
the trade unions, even after the introduction of the new economic policy, 
retained and still retain very important functions in connection with 
the factories : thus they have the right to participate in all departments, 
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| regulating the work of the various industries. They participate in drawing 
! up the estimates and programmes of output. They propose candidates 
I for official positions in the control and management departments of the 
I industries, enterprises, and factories. The State economic departments 

I have to give an account of their work to the corresponding trade union, 
and the managers of the enterprises make periodical reports of their 
work to general or delegate meetings of workers. 

At the same time the attention of the trade unions after 1921 was 
mainly drawn to raising the wages of the workers, and generally to looking 
after the interests of the latter in the first instance. 



Bolshoi Teatr. Moscow Opera House 

The factory workshop committee' is elected every six months, at 
general or delegate meetings of all the manual and non-manual workers 
of the enterprise or institution, irrespective of whether they do or do 
not belong to a trade union, but only members of trade unions are eligible 
for election to the factory committee. 

Persons not eligible for membership of a trade union, or expelled 
therefrom, cannot participate in the election of the committee. 

The factory workshop committee, which acts as the local or factory 
representative of the corresponding trade union, is elected as above in 
all enterprises having fifty or more employees (in the case of the land 
and forest workers the minumim number of workers is twenty-five). 
Where an enterprise or institution employs less than fifty workers a 
delegate is elected who acts as the representative of the corresponding 
union. In some cases a number of enterprises, the workers of which belong 
to one and the same union, combine to elect a common factory or local 
committee. 

The factory workshop committee is responsible to, and carries out the 
instructions of both the trade union and the general meetings of the 
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workers of the faetory, providing the decisions of the general meetings 
do not conflict, with the decisions of the trade union. Apart from organising 
trade union work and propaganda, the main task of the factory workshop 
committee is the defence of the interest of the workers, and the improve¬ 
ment of their material conditions. The duties of the committee thus>i 
includes :— 

(T) To see that the management of the factory carries out the labour 
laws, particularly those referring to the protection of labour, social 
insurance, and payment of wages. 

(*2) To send its representatives on the Commissions fixing the wages, 
categories, standards of work, &c. 

(3) To endeavour to improve the conditions of labour, housing of 
the workers, &c. 

(4) To organise clubs, lectures, dramatic societies, to distribute 
literature, to help stamp out illiteracy, and to aid in the organisation of 
technical schools and courses for the workers, and so on. 

On the economic side, the factory committee is no less important. 
Although it does not interfere in the actual management of the enterprise, 
it, nevertheless, participates in the discussion by the management of all 
the most important questions concerning their enterprise ; it also represents 
the workers in all discussions with the management, of conditions of 
labour, and participates in the hiring and dismissal of workers. 

Generally speaking, the factory workshop committee appoints a 
number of special sub-committees to deal with such questions as protection 
of labour, educational work, and so on. On these committees members 
may be co-opted from the general body of the workers of the enterprise.^/ 
The committee meets once a week. ' 

The number of members of the factory workshop committee elected 
is as follows : three members for 50 to 300 workers; five members for 
800 to 1,000 workers; seven members for 1,000 to 5,000 workers; nine 
members for over 5,000 workers. 

The work of the factory workshop committee is encouraged and 
protected in every way. In the first place, every factory has special rooms 
set aside for the use of the committee, which are warmed and lighted at 
the expense of the enterprise. Here visitors to the factory, dtrade union 
organisers or representatives can receive any and every information 
regarding the factory and the life and work of the workers employed in 
it. Members of the committee are empowered to visit at any time any 
department, workshop, &c., of the given enterprise or institution. 

Moreover a definite number of workers are given time off with pay 
to carry on the work of the committee. Thus in enterprises employing 
80 to 50 workers, one person is allowed time off for not more than 
two days per week ; in those employing 50 to 300 workers, one person 
is permitted to give full time to the work of the committee ; for 800 to 
1,000 two persons may devote their whole time, and for 1,000 to 5,000, 
not more than five persons are given full time off. The enterprise pays 
wages to such members of the committee equal to the average wage of 
their category when at work in the ordinary way at the enterprise. 

The work of the various commissions appointed by the committee, 
as well as the general meetings of the workers, is, however, carried out 
voluntarily during the workers’ own time, the only exception to this 
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rule being elections to the local soviets, and to the social insurance 
departments which arc usually held in working hours. 

The expenses of the factory workshop committee is also borne by 
the enterprise in the following proportions : Enterprises or institutions 
employing 500 workers contribute 2 per cent, of their total wages bill, 
those employing 500 to 1,000 workers per cent., those employing 1,000 
to 8,000 workers 1 per cent., and those employing above 8,000 workers 
£ per cent, of their wages bill. 

The large factories and enterprises are all State owned, and they 
employ about 85 per cent, of the workers. There are, however, a number 
of small private factories employing from three to thirty workers. Similar 
rules as to the work of the trade union representative or factory workshop 
committee hold as described above, only that the committee is a combined 
one for a number of enterprises, and its expenses are borne by all the 
enterprises which it represents. General meetings of workers in these 
enterprises are called at least once a month. 

In all the factories we visited, where women were employed, there 
were invariably also women members of the committees. Where the 
majority of the workers were women, the majority of the members of 
the committee were often also women. In some cases, women acted as 
chairmen, secretary, &c. The participation of women in the factory 
workshop committees is dealt with more fully in Chapter VIII. 
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Chapter II 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 

A LL wage and salaried workers are insured against ill-health, 
temporary and total incapaeitation, unemployment, death of 
the bread-winner, and so on. All dependent members of the 
family of an insured worker receive the same benefits as the latter, 
even though they themselves may not work for hire, and are, therefore, not 
insured. Members of the family of an insured worker arc considered all 
children under sixteen, parents, wife or husband*, incapable of working, 
brothers and sisters under sixteen, if they live with the insured, and if 
their own parents are not in a position to support them. 

The contributions towards the insurance of the workers are paid 
exclusively by the enterprise, factory or institution, or homes (the scheme 
applies also to domestic workers) in which the workers are employed. 
The workers pay nothing towards the cost of insurance, and employers are 
strictly prohibited from deducting any part of their insurance contributions 
from the wages of the workers. Should an enterprise or employer not have 
paid the insurance contributions it may be recovered from him by law, 
but in no case may the employee be deprived of any of the benefits due to 
him by reason of such non-payment. The enterprises or institutions pay 
as contributions to social insurance a certain percentage of their total 
wages bill; this percentage depends on the class of enterprise, being highest 
for those enterprises in which the work is most unhealthy or dangerous, 
and lowest for those where work is healthiest and least dangerous. The 
following table shows the proportion of the wages bill to be paid by the 
various classes of enterprises in accordance with a decree issued April 12, 
1923. For this purpose enterprises arc classified in four groups, the first 
being the least dangerous and unhealthy, such as offices, shops, &e., the 
second more so, such as hospitals, bakeries, &c. The third still more 
dangerous and unhealthy, such as printing works, metal foundries, rubber 
works, and so on. The fourth the most unhealthy or dangerous such as 
enterprises manufacturing poisons and gunpowder, mines, &c. 
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Witli the exception of the contribution in respect of unemployment 
which always remains unaltered, these proportions may also be raised or 
lowered, for any particular enterprise, in accordance with the degree to 
which the life, limb, and health of the worker is protected in the enterprise. 
The maximum increase or decrease must not exceed 25 per cent, of the total 
contributions. The contributions for every enterprise are fixed by the 
local department of the Inspection of Labour after an examination of the 
conditions of work, &c., in the given enterprise or institution. 

State institutions and enterprises and those financed by the State 
or Local Authorities, have been granted abatements of their contributions 



A Workers' Rest Home. Caucasus 

and now have to contribute a total of only 10 to 16 per cent, of their 
wages bill. Trade union and party organisations similarly contribute only 
10 per cent, of their wages bill for insurance purposes. The employers as 
such, whether State or private, have no say whatever in the organisation 
or administration of social insurance. 

Social insurance is under the general control of the People’s Commissariat 
(Ministry) for Labour. The administration of insurance is carried out by 
central and provincial social insurance departments, and by Insurance Fund 
Committees. The latter arc elected at half-yearly regional conferences of 
delegates from the factory and local committees of all the enterprises and 
institutions in the district contributing to the insurance funds, and of 
representatives of the trade unions. Railway and water workers have 
special transport fund committees. The District Fund Committees pay 
benefits for all forms of temporary incapacitation, including grants for 
newly born babies, burial benefits, &c. The provincial department controls 
the district committees in the province, and the Central Department con¬ 
trols insurance affairs over the whole Union. The benefit lor temporary 
incapacitation is equal to the wage paid for the qualification of the' 
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incapacitated worker in the given enterprise or institution, or to the average 
actual wage earned by him during the two months immediately prior to 
Ins incapacitation. The Central Insurance Department is, however, 
empowered, in the absence of sufficient funds, to decrease the benefits to a 
minimum of two-thirds of the full wage. It is further provided that where 
a worker enters a hospital the benefit may be reduced, but not below one- 
half of the full wage. Medical attendance whether in a hospital, as an 
in or out patient, or at home, is in any case free to insured workers. 

Representatives of the insurance committees and of the trade unions 
take an active part in all the Departments of the Health Commissariat, 
under whose administration comes the medical service of the U.S.S.R. 
-—hospitals, clinics, maternity homes, and so on. 

When an insured worker is forced to absent himself from work owing 
to the presence of infectious disease at his home, or where he is obliged to 
look after a member of his family until such time as the infectious or other 
case can be removed to a hospital, such worker receives the same benefits 
as for temporary incapacitation, providing he supplies the necessary medical 
certificate. 

The special benefits enjoyed by women are described in Chapter VII. 

Unemployed benefit must not be less than one-sixth of the actual wage 
for the given trade and qualification in the district. 

Workers permanently incapacitated receive pensions and arc divided 
into four groups. 

(1) Those totally incapacitated and requiring attendance. These 
receive a pension equal to their average wages prior to the accident. 

(2) Totally incapacitated, but not requiring attendance. Pension 
three-quarters of their average wages. 

(3) Permanently incapacitated, but able to do occasional light work. 
Pension half of their average wages. 

(4) Those who are capable of regular work, cither at their own or some 
new trade, but in a less skilled class of work. These receive benefits like 
the unemployed until they arc provided with work ; they arc also given 
special assistance in finding suitable employment. 

Similar pensions arc granted to dependents on the death of the bread¬ 
winner, the amount of the pension being regulated in accordance with the 
number of dependents. 

In addition, pensions are granted to heroes of labour—those who have 
worked for a period of about thirty-five years, and have done something 
exceptional to help their industry or enterprise—and heroes of the 
revolution who have distinguished themselves for conspicuous services, 
and to others who have done exceptionally fine work in science, art, or 
literature. 

Incapacitated workers and war invalids who arc in receipt of benefits 
from the Social Insurance Funds, and have no other sources of income, 
pay no rent, no taxes, &c. In the R.S.F.S.ll. there are about 5,000,000 
insured persons. 

The pensions granted to the totally incapacitated are certainly very 
low. The Soviet authorities and the Trade Union leaders deplore this 
fact, but they point out that unfortunately the ruin caused to Russian 
industry during the civil wars and the blockade, not to speak of the subse- 
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qucnt ostracism of Russian industry and trade, and the refusal of the 
Western countries to do business with the Soviets on ordinary business 
credit terms, have necessarily resulted in the comparatively slow progress 
in the development of the industries of the Soviet Union. This in its turn 
made it impossible for industrial enterprises and institutions to pay their 
contributions to the insurance fund punctually. Hence these funds were 
very weak and could not support the insured in that degree of comfort 
which it was the aim of the authorities to attain. It was essential before 
all things for the benefit of the State as a whole, that the active skilled 
workers should not in any way deteriorate by reason of temporary 
incapacitation, or unemployment, hence from the very first the benefits 
to such elasses of workers was made equal to their average wages when in 
work, thus insuring that the workers most needed for the development of 
industry would return to work as speedily as possible, and in an unimpaired 
condition. 

It was also pointed out to us that the issue of pensions to the totally 
incapacitated, by reason of age, accident or war, and to widows and 
orphans, required insurance workers of experience and that the Soviet 
Insurance Departments had been very short of such men of experience. 

Now, however, that the Soviet industries had been very considerably 
strengthened, insurance contributions were coming in more regularly. 
Thus, in March, 1923, only 30 per cent, of the contributions had been paid 
in, whereas, by the middle of 1924, 85 per cent, had been paid and in 
Moscow about 95 per cent. Moreover, experience in the work of insurance 
is being rapidly acquired, and it is hoped that in the very near future it 
will be found possible to increase all classes of pensions as well as the 
unemployed benefits. 

It should, of course, be noted that apart from the benefits received by 
the unemployed from the insurance funds each trade union also has its 
own system of benefits for its unemployed. 

In addition to benefits and treatment for workers who have already 
fallen ill, a great amount of work is being done by the Insurance Fund 
Committees together with the Health Departments and Trade Unions 
as far as means will permit, to prevent illness. In the first place they 
endeavour to improve the working conditions in factory, workshop, and 
institutions, by insisting on the carrying out of the provisions on the protec¬ 
tion of labour included in the code of labour laws, and where necessary 
penalising the enterprise for failure to do so by imposing the maximum 
contribution towards the insurance of the workers as described above. 
Secondly, they carry on a vigorous propaganda on hygiene by means of 
lectures, posters, leaflets, the organisation of exhibitions and health 
museums at or near the factories. Thirdly, by sending workers to Health 
institutions or sanatoria, as they arc called in the U.S.S.ll. for six to eight 
weeks as a rule, often before they have become actually ill, or by sending 
them to night sanatoria. Roth these classes of institutions are described 
in Chapter XVII. 

The Health Departments also pay special attention to the study of the 
causes, treatment and prevention of special trade diseases, and a special 
Central Institute for this purpose was organised in Moscow in honour of the 
fifth anniversary of the organisation of a Soviet medical service. 
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Chapter III 

PRINTING AND PAPER MAKING 

Papermaking Congress at the Palace of Labour, Moscow 

I MMEDIATELY after arrival in Moscow the whole of the Delegation 
were invited to attend the Papermaking Congress, which was in 
progress at the Palace of Labour. It was attended by 160 delegates, 
representing 30,000 members in the Papermakers’ Union. We re¬ 
ceived hearty and sincere greetings from the Women’s Section particularly, 
and afterwards the president gave us much information concerning the 
progress that had been made in the papermaking industry. He informed 
us that the workers received one month’s holiday per year, with pay, 
and that 880 members of the Union had been sent to rest homes in 1924, 
also that there were 287 workers who contributed material to the Paper- 
makers' Journal , which has a circulation of 6,000 copies. There was an 
educational section fitted up in the adjoining room showing the state of 
trade, imports and exports, production and consumption, samples of 
wood and mechanical pulp, state of organisation, and the prospects for 
1925. 

In the paper mills which we visited we were struck by the fact that 
there were two and sometimes three qualified men on the machines and 
in the beating house. Women were employed on filling in on wastepaper 
machines. In the Salle the women wore long peaked caps to prevent 
eyestrain, and whilst young girls sort and count the small sizes, older 
women do the heavier work. The average wage of workers in the Salle 
was fifty to sixty roubles per month (£5 6s. to £6 7s.), all the workers 
being on piecework. The average wage of machinemen and beatermen 
was from 120 to 130 roubles per month (£12 4s. to £13 15s.). 

In a mill, making a high grade paper we saw only rags used as raw 
materials; these are specially washed, disinfected, and dried, and afterwards 
sent to the cutting department. The cutting of the rags is done by women, 
and the tables holding the rags have grid tops, underneath which are 
exhaust pipes for extracting the dust. The air in this department is 
changed nine times within the hour. The workers all wear overalls, which 
are supplied and also washed by the firm. There were eighty hand cutters 
employed, and in other departments there were 1,620. The wages are 
sixty roubles per month. Baths are provided after 5 p.m. each day. 
Separate lockers are provided for each worker for clothes, and in every 
department we found pure drinking water provided. 

In the calendar and cutter house we noticed that there were two men 
on each machine, in addition to the apprentices. 

Some of the mills have factory schools attached to them, where boys 
and girls attend as apprentices. At the age of fourteen years four hours 
are spent in the factory and four in the school. At the age of sixteen 
years six hours are spent in the factory and two hours in the school, and 
only after the age of eighteen years are they allowed to work the full 



eight hours. In the case of small mills which have no factory school, 
arrangements arc made for the apprentices to attend the nearest school. 
All apprentices have two months’ holiday per year with full pay, and 
receive full pay all the time whilst training. After the age of eighteen 
years they arc encouraged to continue their studies through the works 
club, thus affording everyone an opportunity of learning the trade 
throughout, both practically and technically. 

In our country hundreds of workers are following blind alley occupations, 
and never have any opportunity of learning more than one or two operations, 
consequently they are doomed to be classed as general labourers, or leave 
the trade after serving four or five years. Needless to say all the workers 
are highly appreciative of the system, and are doing their utmost to 
increase production, because to them increased production means additional 
benefits to the producers, more modern machinery for the trade, and 
more employment for the worklcss. Some of the mills have a special 
dispensary attached where the workers get free medical treatment. 

In one mill we found a barber’s shop attached, whilst another had a 
co-operative society as a special feature, in addition to the workers’ club 
and kindergarten. 

The Printing Trade 


The printing trade in Russia is hardly comparable with that in 
England owing to the lack of effective and up-to-date machinery, and of 
skilled workers. All the workers are catered for by one union, and women 
arc encouraged to enter all branches of the trade with the exception of 
stereotyping, which is regarded as dangerous and unhealthy. 

We Avere informed that in a recent competition for compositors two 
Avomcn had secured fourth and sixth places respectively, also that on 
general work the women Avere equally as quick and efficient as the men, 
but that on artistic Avork the men Avere easily the best. 

There is no difference in the rate of pay as between men and Avomen, so 
that there is no tear of the avo men’s labour being used for cutting doAvn the 
standard rates. We found quite a number of Avomen on linotype machines, 
whilst men were engaged feeding small machines, folding, and sewing ; quite 
a number of them working on the benches alongside Avith the Avomen. In 
one works in Moscow 20 per cent, of the compositors were women. Three of 
the skilled binders were Avomen, and the manager Avas a woman. Many new 
machines Avere being installed in this works, but we noticed that after 
installation some were stopped on account of the lack of skilled Avorkers. 

In a neAvspaper office, which Avas a ncAvly constructed place, special 
floors had been laid consisting of a Avood and rubber mixture, and all the 
walls were painted pale grey to ease the eyestrain. Overalls Avere provided 
and Avashcd by the firm. Hot and cold Avater shoAver baths were also 
provided, and eA'ery room was a model of hygiene, providing plenty of 
light, air, and space. Pure drinking Avater was provided in every department. 

In conversation with the Avorkers we were told that English machines 
were preferred to American, but that on account of the English firm's 
refusing to give credit, whilst Germany and America were offering long 
credit, orders for machinery Avere going to those countries. We met several 
printing engineers from England Avorking in Moscow, who were greatly 



interested in our visit, and who asked us lo make sure of reporting the 
correct state of the printing trade in Russia. 

In every instance, in spite of the lack of modern machinery and skilled 
labour, we found that there had been a marked increase in output during 
the last few years. 

The wages of compositors vary from ninety to 120 roubles per month 
The average for other workers is about seventy-seven roubles per month. 
All workers are on piecework, and they arc entitled to one month’s holiday 
per year with full pay. 

We also visited a playing card factory at Leningrad, and were informed 
that this industry was a big source of profit to the State. There was a 
special lithographic department attached where poster work was done 
for the Ministry of Health. These posters are used for a widespread 
educational campaign on health matters. They are also employed for 
advising nursing mothers on the care of babies and growing children, 
dental treatment, and how to attain and enjoy perfect health. Some of 
the workers in this factory had been working in the place forty years, 
and spoke very highly of the present system as compared with the previous 
conditions. 

As in Great Britain, the printing trade in Russia is one of the best 
organised trades. 

Working printers everywhere asked us to use our influence to promote 
regular communications between the printing trades of both countries, 
as that would be helpful in building up the Russian printing trade to the 
same high level of efficiency as exists in Great Britain. 



A Viezv in outskirts of Tijlis 
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Chapter IV 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

T HE cotton industry of Russia seems to be run on a somewhat 
different plan from our own. First of all the Mills are often 
much larger, and bleaching, dyeing, printing and raising are 
for the most part conducted on the same premises, thus saving 
a good deal of transport. 

There is no separate union for different classes of operatives—all are 
members of the Textile Union. Their wages are fixed in categories, and 
arc uniform, just as ours are. The division of work between men and women 
is different. In the card room, women do what is known as card room 
jobbing, or stripping and grinding. In our country this work is done by 
men. Then, again, each woman in the factories we visited had only one 
^ frame; we have two, with a girl back tenter, for four frames, or two, as the 
case may be. 

Ring Spinning. —This is carried on much like our own with the exception 
of doffing. Girls who are apprentices do this work. Five girls do the doffing 
for every fifteen frames, or according to the counts, but we saw no small 
boys doing this work, as is the case in our mills. 

Mule Spinning. —Although women can enter this occupation, very few 
seem to do so. They were very well staffed. Their system of wages 
differs from ours. In the first place everyone is on piece work. In our 
country only the spinner is on piece work, the others have standing wages. 
In the winding and beaming, the winders do not have so many ends as we 
have, moreover there is only one beaming mill to each person. The general 
rule in England is three for two persons. Twisting and drawing was in 
most eases done by women. Ours in most cases is done by men. 

Weaving .—In the weaving departments the looms did not run so 
quickly as in England; also two looms was the rule, whereas three is the 
rule here, and in many eases four looms. In the bleaching and flannelette 
raising, a good many women were employed. 

We saw a few automatic looms ; in these cases every weaver had six 
looms, and we found that their earnings were 50 per cent, above the average 
of other weavers. 

In dyeing and printing most of the workers were men. The machinery 
in some eases was very good, and in others out of date. In one case we 
found a shortage of strapping. Apart from this, however, the general 
organisation was very good. 

The guarding of machinery in some cases was more advanced than in 
England, for the end of the loom was guarded so that the picker could not 
hit anyone in passing. Straps running along the ceiling also had a guard 
the whole length of the strap. The ventilation in some mills was very good, 
in others not so good, although humidifiers were working almost everywhere. 
In one ease the exhaust pipes were there ready to be fitted, in another ease 
a sum of money had been laid aside for this purpose, and they were to be 
installed shortly. 



In all eases we found that the first consideration was the health and 
comfort of the worker. 

The rooms were well lighted. In one instance, where looms stood in 
the centre of a room (not a shed) electric lights were hung low, so that each 
weaver could see very well to draw her ends. The work, on the whole, 
seemed very good. In several mills a cloakroom for the workers’ outdoor 
clothes was provided, but in one or two cases their clothes were hanging 
in the workroom. 

The apprentice system in the cotton trade is very well organised. 
Although these boys and girls do not finally enter the mill until they are 
eighteen years, we were informed that they made very good workpeople. 
From figures given to us, we saw that output was steadily increasing. 
Some of the mills were working on a two-shift system, and in one ease 
they were preparing to introduce a three-shift system. 

Although this is being done, there is still a shortage of cotton goods, 
and money is being laid aside to start new mills. We were informed that 
these constructions would be started shortly, that British machinery was 
preferred, and that if at all possible the orders for new equipment and 
machinery would be placed in Britain. We noticed that most of the 
machines used at present were of British make. 

In many cases we were told of long hours and low wages before the 
Revolution, and in one case we were told of workpeople who lived inside 
the mill; now they all live outside the mill. The mills often have dispen¬ 
saries, where the workers not only get what they need, but a qualified nurse 
is in attendance to give advice. 

In all the textile factories we visited women were taking an active part 
on all the Workshop Committees ; for instance, at one mill we found that 
on the Welfare Committee there were three men and twelve women, and the 
chairman was a woman ; on the Physical Culture Committee there were 
eight women and one man ; on the Education Committee there were six 
women and one man ; 126 trade union delegates were women, and twelve 
men. 


The Trekhgornaya Factory 
(in the Krassno-Presensk district of Moscow) 

Our visit to the Trekhgornaya factory took place a day earlier than they 
had actually expected us, and it also happened at a moment least favourable 
to the authorities, as we learnt afterwards from our conversation with 
some of the workers. 

This mill has 7,500 workpeople, and is, we were told, of historical 
importance : after the first revolution of 1905, when the people were fighting 
for better conditions of employment and advances in wages, the leaders of 
the movement were shot down, and fourteen were killed. In one of the 
meeting rooms adjoining the mill there is a tablet to their memory, and it 
was observed that their ages ranged from eighteen to twenty-eight years. 

We went through the raw material rooms, and the card room, ring 
spinning room, winding rooms, weaving rooms, bleaching rooms, printing 
rooms and flannelette-raising rooms. Every process is gone through at 
this mill, right from the raw materials to the finished article ready for the 
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shop. We found that the conditions were quite equal to any firm in 
England. So far as the card workers and weavers were concerned, the 
work seemed very good. We questioned the workers freely, and the general 
impression was that they were quite satisfied with the conditions under 
which they worked. We found that the workers could choose themselves 
whether they used the hand or suction threaded shuttle, the dangers of 
the latter being made clear. 

In general, the quality of the raw material was very good, and this 
plays a great part in making the work of the operative easier; but through 
lack of certain kinds of materials necessary for running the machinery, 
it was noticed that the machines did not run as swiftly as they should have 
done. 

The hygienic arrangements of the factory arc excellent, and adequate 
washing facilities are provided on every floor. 

The nursery attached to this particular mill is housed, as is mostly the 
ease, in the former residence of the millowner. 

This factory had also an excellent dining room attached. 

There was also a dispensary, where we saw workers receiving first-aid 
and other treatment for minor ills. A qualified nurse is on constant duty 
at the dispensary. 

One great improvement over and above the conditions existing in 
England we saw in the apprentices’ room. Here we found every kind of 
machinery necessary for use in a cotton mill, and here the young people 
come who intend to learn the trade, the conditions of their work, study and 
holidays being the same as in all other trades. 

The following is a typical illustration of the conversation we had with 
a number of the workers :— 

D. : “ Are you satisfied with your conditions of work here ? ” 

W. : “Yes,” “no,” &c. 

We turned to the dissatisfied ones. 

D. : “ What do you complain of ? ” 

W. : “ We are being made to work too hard.” 

D. : “ Why, how many horn's a day do you work ? ” 

W. : “ Eight hours, but whereas we used to mind only two looms, we 
are now about to be made to mind three looms.” 

D. : “ How many looms did you mind before the war ? ” 

Some replied they did not know, they had not worked here before the war. 
Others replied : “ Before the Avar, avc invariably worked at three looms.” 

We found that although before the Avar working on three looms Avas 
invariably the rule, after the Revolution it was decided to introduce the 
system of working on tAvo looms, as three Avere found to be very exhausting. 
Now, hoAvever, the.industry was faced with the need, above all things, to 
raise the output and to cheapen the cost of production. This question 
was discussed at meetings of workers jointly Avitli trade union officials and 
the management of the factory, and it was decided by a large majority 
to introduce the practice of minding three looms. The Textile Union is 
wholeheartedly in favour of this measure. 

Further questioning elicited the fact that some textile factories had 
already adopted this measure, but the Trekhgornaya was only about to 
adopt it, and some of the workers who had not knoAvn the conditions of 




work before the Revolution and did not sufficiently appreciate the impera¬ 
tive need, under present conditions, to cheapen manufactured products, 
were discontented. 

We also discovered that another cause of discontent among a few of 
the workers was the cutting down of religious holidays. In further conver¬ 
sation, however, they admitted that they had certain other holidays, such 
as May Day and November 7, and that they were not called upon to work 
on any really sacred religious holiday. 

The vast majority of the workers, however, pointed out that the general 
condition of the factory was now incomparably better than it was before 
the war; that whereas before the 1905 revolution, they had worked 
from fourteen to sixteen hours per day, and between 1905 and 1917 from 
nine to twelve hours, they now worked a forty-six hour week, and not 
more than eight hours per day. 



New Electric Station in course of erection near I'iflis 



Chapter V 

VISITS TO GARMENT FACTORIES 

G ARMENT-MAKING on modem lines, that is to say, the making 
of garments on the mass production system in large factories, is 
a comparatively new industry in Russia. Prior to 1920 clothing 
generally was made in small workshops and dressmaking estab¬ 
lishments, or in the homes. Factory-made garments were imported 
mostly from Germany. 

• The factories visited were very light and spacious, and compare very 
favourably with similar ones in this country. The most noticeable feature 
in regard to them is the up-to-date machinery and equipment. This is 
attributable to arrangement between the Russian Garment Makers’ 
Trade Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, who 
keep them, as far as circumstances will permit, supplied with new 
machinery, &c. The factories are run mainly on American lines, the 
system having been introduced first in Moscow by a group of enthusiastic 
workers who went over from America in 1920, taking with them a con¬ 
siderable quantity of up-to-date machinery. One factory we visited 
opened with 120 workers, and now employs over 1,000. It is still known 
as the American Factory No. 36. Our visit to this factory was extremely 
interesting, as one could converse quite freely with a large number of 
the workers without the aid of an interpreter. One worker in conversation 
said, speaking of conditions, that the difference between 1920 and to-day 
was like daylight following darkness. 

In all the factories visited there was a general atmosphere of activity, 
and all were working at full pressure. In many factories plans were being 
made to extend, as the present total output is unable to meet the demand 
for clothing of all descriptions. The standard of work in both the shirt, 
light clothing, and tailoring factories is excellent. Garment pressing is 
considered an injurious occupation, and as such the worker is entitled to 
four weeks’ holiday with full pay each year. The pressing rooms are 
compelled (by law) to have special ventilators to take away the fumes 
that arise and to purify the air. 

In the larger factories visited provision is made for the medical care 
of the worker. For instance, fully qualified doctors and nurses are 
attached to the factory. Each factory has also a dentist with all the 
necessary equipment. In this connection it should be clearly understood 
that the medical and dental services are at the disposal of the workers 
entirely free of charge. We also found the principle of equal pay for equal 
work an established fact. In every case where we questioned the men 
and women engaged on similar work, we received the same reply, no 
difference in the wage paid. During our visit to the nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens attached to the factories we could not help thinking, when looking 
at the bright faces of the little ones, how much better cared for are the 
children in Russia to-day than the children of the majority of the working 
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mothers in this country, who through Force of circumstances have to 
leave their little ones during the day to be breadwinners. We paid a visit 
to a number of factory dining rooms during the workers’ lunch hour. 
The meal provided cost about 7d. per head, and consisted of two dishes, 
one of them meat, and a sweet or pudding, soup and bread. 

During our stay in Leningrad, we spent some hours at a splendidly 
equipped training school for the province of Leningrad. The boys and 
girls enter the school generally at the age of fourteen years, and are 
provided with the opportunity of learning every branch of the trade 
under the personal supervision and tuition of experienced teachers. The 



New Workers' Settlement, Grozny 

day is divided into two parts, and four hours is spent learning the trade, 
and four hours is devoted to general education. During the period of 
training the student is maintained and housed at the school, and also is 
in receipt of a small wage. The students have their own gymnasium, 
theatre, lecture hall, and party rooms. All the work of the school is done 
by the students themselves, with the exception of cooking. The health 
of the students is especially looked after, and it is thought advisable to have a 
small hospital attached to the school, with fully qualified medical attendants. 

Education plays a big part in the work that is constantly going 
on in the garment factories and clubs. We witnessed in two factories 
within ten minutes of the close of the working day, six classes in one case 
and seven in the other, of approximately ten students in each class, 
engaged in intensive study. At the factory club later in the evening we 
saw the same kind of work being carried on. The rest room, refreshment 
room, lecture room, entertainment room, and library are something to 
envy, and arc at the disposal of every member of the Union. 

The above applies to the large State factories, but we also visited a 
number of private garment, tailoring, and cap-making workshops. Here 
the accommodation, ventilation, &c., is not so good, as they arc situated 
in one or two rooms of a private dwelling, but in any case they arc certainly 





in no way inferior to similar class of workshops in England. Wc talked 
both to the owners of the workshops and the working men and women. 

The owners did not complain of the present regime, but neither were 
they enthusiastie. However, they said they were not doing badly, and 
that they could work and live much better now than a year or two ago. 
There were restrictions which they did not like, but these were far less 
vexatious than formerly, and did not interfere materially with the carrying 
on of their business. 

We then went in to see the workers, and here we met with a striking 
illustration of the fact that it is really the workers who are the governing 
class in the Soviet Union to-day. We had previously told the trade union 
official who accompanied us that when we interviewed the workers we 
should prefer the owner not to be present, just as we often intimated to 
a trade union official accompanying us that we wanted to speak to the 
working men or women entirely in private (and there was never any 
objection to that, the official herself often suggesting that course). When 
in each case we went into the workroom the owner invariably accompanied 
us, but the trade union official every time told the employer politely, but 
quite plainly, that we did not require his presence, as wc desired to interview 
the workers entirely in private. In every case, the owner, although he 
evidently did not altogether like it, bowed to the inevitable, and with 
a “ Very well ” left us. 

From our conversation with the workers we found that all of them 
were members of the Union, but only some were members of the Communist 
Party. Their hours of work were eight p er day, th eir ho lidays were exactly 
the same as those in the State factories. Their wages, both men arid' 
women, averaged sixty-six roubles (roughly £7) a month. Some were 
much higher. 

Questioned as to the conditions now in comparison with pre-revolu¬ 
tionary days, they said there was no comparison, not only did they 
appreciate their political liberation, but they said that materially they 
were also now better off. For instance, they no longer had to do night 
work, and they seemed to appreciate particularly their summer holiday 
with pay. We asked them also what their employers were like, and in 
every case we found that the present-day employers behaved pretty well 
to the workers, and we heard no complaints against them. 
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Chapter VI 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 


A PART from the textile, garment workers, and printing and 
paper making industries, we visited many tobaeeo, food, machine 
construction, electrical, railway, rubber, leather, and boot and 
shoe factories, in all about fifty works. Everywhere we saw definite 
signs of improvement, although in many of them the machinery was out of 
date, and in others such as the confectionery factories, processes were 
still carried out by hand which in our country had long been done by 
machinery. Where machinery is used in the confectionery works, it 
is mostly of German manufacture. The men and women working- 
together on the same processes were always in receipt of the same wages. 

The tobacco trade is considered unhealthy, therefore, both men and 
women work a seven-hour day and have four weeks’ holiday with full 
pay. In the cigarette factory we visited in Rostov there were 4,000 
employees, and in this case 80 per cent, were women. In Leningrad the 
number employed in the factory we visited was 3,000. The machines 
used are different from the British, as in Russia machines are needed to 
join the cardboard mouthpiece to the paper ; when this is done they 
are taken to a machine for filling purposes. The greater portion of the 
packing is done by hand. In one of the factories we noticed that a machine 
cutting up the leaf was made by R. Legg of London. Other machines 
used were on the Seminoff and Elensor systems. The average wages 
earned in money were about sixty roubles per month (£6 7s.). In all 
the tobacco factories a free allowance of cigarettes is made daily. The 
tobacco workers, like the confectionery and other food workers, are 
members of one union—the Food Workers’ Union. 

Our conversations with the workers in these enterprises were much of 
the same character as those reproduced elsewhere in this report, and need 
not, therefore, be repeated here. The great complaints against the pre¬ 
revolutionary regime seemed to be the long hours of labour and the 
lack of political freedom. The women also often complained of their very 
low wages in Tsarist times. Thus, two old women workers, one who 
worked in a Kharkoff factory thirty-three years, and was now fifty-one 
years old, another who was working at a Rostov factory for forty-five 
years and was now fifty-six years old, told us in each case that before 
the revolution their normal day was ten and a-half hours stretching to 
seventeen hours with the same pay ; now they had a seven-hour day 
_and three times the wages. 

Wages are, on the whole, somewhat below pre-war, but when con¬ 
sidering the wages of the Russian workers, it should, however, be remem¬ 
bered that the wages of both men and women workers in Russia are 
supplemented by a variety,of benefits aefc enjoyed by the workers of 
scarcely any other country, namely, low rents graduated according to 
wages, so that a man with a very low wage pays a purely nominal rent. 
Summer holidays with pay, from two weeks to six weeks, depending on 
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the nature of the employment.. Wages are also paid for all other statutory 
holidays, religious and revolutionary (such as May 1, November 7, March 8, 
March 18, New Year’s Day, Christmas, and so on). Free medical service, 
free holidays at rest homes, including travelling expenses, similar free 
treatment at sanatoria, insurance against disablement, illness, accident 
and unemployment to which the worker contributes nothing, leave of 
absence with full pay for child birth, an allowance for the needs of the 
new-born infant, care of young children at the factory nurseries free of 
charge, reduced charges for all municipal services, such as gas, water, 
electricity, tramways, &c., free or cheap concert and theatre tickets, 
premises free of charge for trade union meetings, clubs, and so on and 
so on. All this makes a very real addition to the wages of the Russian 
worker, and we have no hesitation whatever in saying that, on the whole, 
workers are by far better off now than they were in pre-war da ys. 
They do not yet enjoy the standard of life of our own best-paid workers, 
but their standard of life, even now, is no worse, in some respects it is 
much better, than that of the vast masses of our workers in Great Britain. 

The co-operatives, the stores and headquarters of which we visited in 
Moscow and other towns, play a great and increasing part in the life of 
the Russian workers, They help the latter considerably by supplying 
goods at lower prices than private shops and by granting goods on 
credit for a period of about six months. 

In all the industries we found that young people, both boys and girls, 
were only permitted to work full time at eighteen years of age (see Chapter 
xni). All juvenile workers, that is, workers up to the age of eighteen, 
receive at least one month’s annual holiday with full pay, but if the trade 
is considered unhealthy this leave is extended to six weeks, and in many 
cases to two months. A feature that also struck us was the fact that we 
met a number of workers who, although pursuing their labour at the 
bench, were members of the Central Executive Committee, i.e., the 
Government, of their Republic, and in some eases even members of the 
Union Central Executive Committee, i.e., the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. 

We also visited the oilfields of Grozny and Baku, and here, too, we 
noted the same efforts at improvement of the industry and the gradual 
substitution of antiquated methods of production by modern ones. At 
the same time, the cultural and other needs of the workers were not being 
neglected. These areas are dealt Avitli in the Men’s Report, and therefore 
need not detain us, but avc cannot help noting here, particularly the 
new workers’ settlements that are springing up in Grozny and Baku. We 
visited both the old houses and the new ones that have been and arc 
being erected. The old houses in which many of the workers still have to 
live arc terrible, the first ncAV ones built were already a very great improve¬ 
ment, but each batch of houses put up are an improvement on those that 
Avent before. The rooms are larger, the lavatory accommodation better, 
and to the shower baths fitted in the earlier houses proper baths arc 
added. The houses arc all being fitted Avitli electricity for lighting, and 
gas for cooking purposes ; in some a combined cooking oa^cii is installed, 
in which cither gas or Avood may be used as required. Of course, the 
number of new houses erected is still Avholly inadequate to the demand, 
but they are being put up as fast as the expansion of the industry permits. 
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It should be added that Baku and Grosnv are not the only areas in 
which housing schemes arc being carried out, in every part of the Union 
we visited we saw similar activities. As far as possible a modern drainage 
system is being introduced, and garden cities with the British and American 
type of house arc being planned and constructed. The wives of the oil 
workers in Grozny and Baku do not, as a rule, go out to work, as the 
labour in the oilfields is quite unsuitable ; and whether as a result of 
this or not, we found in our conversations with them that they were by 
far more backward politically and educationally than their sisters in 
the factory towns, and even than many a peasant woman we came across. 
They were invariably very pleased with their new houses, but they knew 
little of trade union, soviet, or other public activities—probably this is 
another case for “shooting the men !” 

In the centre of the town of Baku we met many women textile and 
other workers who were extremely intelligent and active trade union 
party and soviet workers, many of them were native Eastern women, 
and some of these showed us round the Central Model Club in Baku 
for Eastern women which has a membership of 2,000 working women. 
Attached to the club is a creche, dispensary, and workshops for the teaching 
of all kinds of handicrafts, including bookbinding, sewing, embroidery, 
shoe-making, &c. In addition, there are educational courses which 
prepare women for the Workers’ Faculties, the Teachers’Training Colleges, 
and Soviet Party schools. There are also musical and dramatic circles. 

It should be noted that separate clubs for women are the exception. 
They are only organised for the women of the East or of the backward 
nationalities. In the case of these women it would be impossible at the 
present stage to attract them in anything like large numbers to participate 
in a club or meetings at which men were present. They have only just 
begun to learn to look at the world with their own eyes, freely and not 
merely from behind a veil. 



Chapter VII 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

O NE ol‘ the first acts of the Soviet Revolution was to proclaim the 
equality of the sexes. At the same time it was recognised that 
the only way in which to realise the complete equality of woman 
in fact, and not only in words, was to grant her not merely 
political rights and equality with men, but to make her economically inde¬ 
pendent. and to free her from the constant domestic drudgery which has 
done so much to narrow woman’s outlook and has caused her to become 



Tartar Mosque , Tijiis. Georgia 

the helpless dependent of the men-folk of her family—not only in Russia, 
but throughout the world. 

The Soviet authorities consequently endeavoured to attract women to 
take part in the public, industrial, and general economic life of the country. 
Women were encouraged to enter the industries—with, of course, due 
safeguards against their employment on work peculiarly harmful to the 
female organism. The result was a great influx of women into industry. 
This process had, of course, already started in Russia, as in other countries, 
during the World War, when women were encouraged to take the place of 
the men called to the colours. 

As is well known, after the introduction of the new economic policy 
tile State industries were one after another placed on a business footing, 
various economies being introduced, particularly by the closing down of 
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the smaller faetorics and concentrating production in the larger ones. 
Moreover, a drastic cutting down of the staff took place in order to cheapen 
the cost of production of manufactured goods, thus bringing the prices of 
industrial goods more into line with those of agricultural produce. 
Naturally, when a reduction of staff took place it was, as a rule, the least 
skilled workers who were dismissed. This necessarily resulted in a reduction 
of the number of women employed. Women were also the more readily 
dismissed in that the necessary protection of their labour, such as leave lor 
pregnancy and childbirth, the prohibition of the employment of women on 
night work, or on heavy and unhealthy labour, occasionally made women’s 
labour more costly than men’s. Moreover, the women being less organised, 
could the less protect themselves against unfair discrimination against them 
by managers with the old ideas of woman’s place being the home. 

The following table shows the movement of women employed in factory 
industry since January 1, 1923. Where possible we also give the 1917 and 
1922 figures, but unfortunately the number of industries for which we have 
data for these two latter dates is not very great:— 

/ Proportion ok Wojihn Empi.oyku in Industry 


Per cent, of total workers employed 


Industry 

Jan. 1, 
1917 

July 1, 
1922 

Jan. 1, 
1923 

Jan.1, 
1924 

July 1, 
1924 

Cotton 

70-4 'j 


00 0 

59 0 

58-3 

Wool . 

51-0 

59-8 

49-3 

470 

470 

Silk. 

09-4 j 


005 

08-5 

72 0 ~ 

Flax. 

_ 

— 

00-9 

50-8 

50-2 - A 

Hemp and other textiles . . 

_ 

— 

50 2 

57-7 

551 V 

Metal 

18 0 

170 

121 

8-5 

0-5 

Wood . 

190 

21 0 

170 

149 

14-1 

Food . 

300 

20-7 

_ 

_ 

— 

Chemical 

40 0 

31-4 

170 

101 

9-2 

Pottery 

—. 

— 

88-9 

31 0 

29-1 

Glass . 

_ 

— 

24-7 

250 

250 

Cement 

_ 

.— 

170 

11-2 

9-8 

Coal 

_ 

— 

13-7 

10-2 

11-8 

Rubber 

_ 

_ 

499 

40-2 

44-9 

Matches 

_ 

— 

49-1 

50-8 

48-2 

Brewing 

Tobacco 

— 

— 

184 

231 

27-9 

_ 

— 

05-2 

03-9 

00-1 -1 

Leather and fur 

_ 

— 

15-4 

11-2 

11-3 

Boot and shoe 

_ 

— 

20-7 

200 

240 

Paper 

— 

— 

31 0 

27-7 

27-3 

Printing 

— 

— 

24-8 

23-4 

22-7 

Milling 

— 

— 

50 

4-3 

4-5 

Sugar refining 

— 

— - 

18-5 

10-8 

00 

Engineering 

— 

— 

188 

11-3 

10 0 

All industries . . 

47-5 

(1918) 

348 

29-5 

27-5 

27-4 


It will thus be seen that with the exception of a very few trades the 
number of women employed in industry has decreased, although this 
tendency is less marked during 1921. It is also a notable fact that most of 
the women who are employed arc working at the less skilled or subsidiary 
branches of labour; consequently their average earnings are less, although 
the principle of equal pay for equal work is observed everywhere. Thus, 
whereas the average money wage of the male worker in March, 1924, was 
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M13 roubles per month, the women’s average wage was then only 29-88 
roubles per month, and this proportion between men’s and women’s wages 
still holds good to a considerable extent. 

The concentration of industry during the last few years whilst assisting 
enormously the growing prosperity of the Soviet national economy, neces¬ 
sarily threw numbers of workers, particularly the less skilled women, out 
of employment. To fight this tendency, the Russian trade unions have 
decided, on the one hand, to relax temporarily the rules against the employ¬ 
ment of women on certain classes of night work and in certain injurious 
trades ; and, on the other hand, an effort is being made to raise the skill of 
working women by their admission into factory-workshop schools as well 
us by raising the general level of their education, the stamping out of 
illiteracy, and so on. This subject is dealt with more fully in the chapter 
on Education. 

As a general rule, women are prohibited from being employed on night 
work, and in heavy and injurious trades. This applies in all cases to girls 
under eighteen, and also to nursing and expectant mothers. But in view 
of the endeavour to place woman on an equal economic footing with man 
and to give her equal opportunities, this rule is modified in certain eases. 
Thus in certain classes of transport work where employment must be con¬ 
tinuous and where adherence to the rule against night work for women would 
lead to the dismissal of women and their substitution by men, or to their 
employment on less well paid jobs, an exception is made, and with the 
permission of the Commissariat (Ministry) for Labour and the medical 
adviser in each individual case, women are permitted to be employed on 
night duty. They are also permitted temporarily to do night work in the 
postal and telegraph service in view of the absence of sufficient qualified 
men in these services. 

Women are prohibited from employment involving the carrying of 
heavy loads, but in the cases described above they are occasionally per¬ 
mitted to do so providing no hand load exceeds 36 pounds ; they may not 
push loads on rails of over half a ton or of over 160 pounds on ordinary 
roads and so on. Women arc prohibited from employment in the heavy 
branches of the timber trade, peat production, &c. 

As regards the injurious trades, such as certain branches of the tobacco 
trade and those in which poisonous substances arc used, the employment 
of women is, for the most part, prohibited ; where it is permitted women 
are given a certain definite allowance (at the expense of the enterprise) of 
milk, butter, or other fats to counteract the effects of the injurious 
materials, Amongst the trades prohibited to women arc certain sections 
of the printing trade where the worker comes into contact with lead, 
dust, or poisonous gases; many branches of the chemical trade, and so on. 
Women are also prohibited from working in those trades in which work 
is carried out at a high temperature. 

The maximum hours of work in unhealthy occupations is seven hours, 
but in many of them it is only six hours. In addition, overalls and caps 
are supplied free of charge to all such workers. These rules apply to men 
as well as to women. 

At the present time women at work on treadle machines and other 
occupations in which work during the menstruation periods is unhealthy 
have two days off with pay, during this period. In general, not less than 



twenty-one days may elapse between days allowed off, but where a woman 
is irregular, she must supply a medical certificate at the beginning of each 
menstruation period. In view of the fact, however, that these extra days 
off make the labour power of women more expensive than that of men, 
there is a tendency on the part of the women in the trade unions to demand 
the abolition of this rule, substituting for days off during menstruation 
the transference of women workers during this period to other lighter 
employment in the same factory. 

To safeguard the health of the working mother and the child, an 
expectant mother working in a factory gets leave of absence eight weeks 
before and eight weeks after the birth of her child. During this period 
she not only retains her post, but she gets her full average wages. Should 
the mother after childbirth still be ill after her two months’ statutory leave 
of absence she is entitled to an additional eight weeks’ leave of absence on 
presenting a medical certificate. No part of this time off, before and 
after childbirth, may count for the statutory annual holiday. 

Women clerical and brain workers get six weeks’ leave of absence 
before and after the birth of a child, but certain classes of these workers 
'also enjoy the eight weeks’ period, namely: telephonists on telephone 
stations; telegraphists; post office sorters; midwives, nurses, and 
doctors ; massagists ; directors and assistants in mental hospitals and in 
hospitals for infectious diseases, &c. ; travelling and district doctors and 
assistant dentists in Soviet clinics ; directors and assistants in children’s 
homes, kindergartens, and colonies, as well as in homes for defectives ; 
teachers in village schools and in primary and secondary residential 
schools ; drill instructors ; educational workers in prisons ; artistes (in 
theatres, circuses, &c.); all women employed on night work ; travelling 
inspectors and instructors ; pharmaceutists ; shop assistants in Soviet 
distributive centres ; typists. After a miscarriage women factory workers, 
and also those in the above categories, have three weeks’ leave of absence, 
with pay, other women workers get two weeks’. 

An inspector of labour is empowered to transfer an expectant mother 
to lighter work, either on her request or on his own initiative. To safe¬ 
guard further the interests of the expectant mother, the latter may not 
be dismissed except in exceptional cases ; such dismissal may only be carried 
out with the consent of the Inspector of Labour. In cases where the staff 
is cut down, expectant mothers, and women who have no one to support 
them and who have young children, are the last to be dismissed. When 
such a woman is dismissed, she may under no circumstances be evicted 
from her dwelling, and her children may not be excluded from any nursery, 
kindergarten, school, or home they attend belonging to the enterprise 
from which the woman has been dismissed, until she has found other 
employment. 

An expectant mother taking her leave of absence for childbirth receives 
the wages for the whole of that time from the social insurance funds. 
In addition, on the birth of a child to such a woman, or to the wife of 
an insured worker, an allowance is made for the purchase of clothes, 
&c., for the new-born child ; the sum thus allowed is equal to the average 
monthly wage in the district, and a further sum equal to one-quarter of 
the average monthly wage is allowed for nine months from the birth 
of the child for feeding it. 
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If a mother gives birth to twins her allowances for feeding, &c., are 
doubled. 

Unemployed women and the wives of unemployed men receive similar 
allowances irrespective of their unemployed benefits. 

In general, Soviet law endeavours to encourage women to nurse their 
children, and for this purpose a nursing mother at work has half an hour 
off every three and a-half hours for feeding her child. A nursing mother 
thus works seven hours for eight hours’ pay. 

A very large number of the factories and many health and other 
institutions have nurseries attached to house the babies and young 
children under seven of the women at the particular enterprise. Where 
there are no nurseries, the law demands that wherever women are employed 
in a factory hygienic accommodation, separated from the workshop, 
should be provided for them to nurse their babies during the intervals 
established for this purpose. This rule has not yet been carried out in all 
factories, but it is already observed in a large number of them throughout 
those parts of the Soviet Union visited by the delegation. 

In addition there are various district creches, and a variety of maternity 
and infant welfare centres, maternity homes, and so on. 

The following table illustrates the growth of these institutions since 
1917. During 1925 the number of these institutions, particularly nurseries 
attached to factories, has grown very considerably, as we could judge 
from the fact of the many newly opened nurseries we ourselves came 
across, but no statistical data was available. 

Maternity and Infant Welfare Institutions 


U.S.S.R (Excluding the Ukraine) 



Factory 

and 

district 

crfcches 

Homes 

for 

mother 

and 

child 

Homes 

for 

babies 

Children’s 

welfare 

centres 

Con¬ 

sulting 

centres 

for 

expectant 

mothers 

Milk 

kitchens, 
maternity 
homes, 
and other 
insti¬ 
tutions 

Total 

1917 

14 

0 

7 

0 

_ 

7 

34 

1918 

78 

10 

92 

39 


29 

248 

1919 

120 

17 

121 

58 

— 

40 

308 

1920 

620 

108 

420 

180 

— 

90 

1,430 

1921 

713 

137 

477 

210 

— 

110 

1,059 

1922 

921 

239 

770 

184 

29 

380 

2,529 

1923 

457 

111 

504 

103 

29 

138 

1,402 

1924 

510 

95 

371 

183 

90 

4.0 

1,301 

R.S.F.S.R. 








alone (Oct., 








1924) 

525 

89 

320 

234 

153 

54 

1,881 


There were also 909 summer nurseries in the U.S.S.R. and 118 village 
consultation centres for mother and child in the R.S.F.S.R. on November 1, 
1924. 

| A Scientific Institute for Mothers’ and Infants’ Welfare has been 
established in Moscow for preparing workers in the various institutions 
I catering for mother and child. In addition the institute carries out 
I scientific investigation on questions concerning the physiology and 
I pathology of mother and child. 
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The workers of each large factory or industrial area elect a social 
welfare committee, which works in close co-operation with the Commissariat 
(Ministry) for Health. The committee elects from amongst its numbers 
an administrative bureau, whose duty it is to see that all the regulations 
and instructions of the Ministry of Health and of the Labour Ministry 
regarding maternity and infant welfare arc properly carried out, as well 
as to help organise cr&ches, maternity homes, and similar institutions 
for the enterprises which the committee represents. 

The committee organises meetings, lectures, and the distribution of 
literature on mother and infant welfare. 

It is further its duty to see that every mother is attended by a doctor 
or certified midwife. The home of the expectant mother is visited, and 
if it is found that she has not all the convenience necessary she is taken 
to a maternity home. There are not yet sulficient maternity homes for 
all women requiring them, but great efforts are being made to increase 
their number. 

We visited a very large number of the nurseries attached to the 
factories, and in practically every case we found the children clean, mostly 
rather poorly dressed, but very bonny-looking. In some cases we noticed 
that the nurses or some of the women in charge had evidently not been 
sufficiently well trained, as we found them doing things we considered 
to be very unwise, such as covering the child’s face up when asleep, making 
very young babies sit up, and so on ; but apart from that they seemed 
to take a great interest in their little charges, and the little ones seemed 
much attached to them. We did not see any babies sucking dummies, 
although they are manufactured at the State rubber works in Leningrad, 
so they evidently have a sale. This seemed to us rather contradictory in 
view of the fact that the health authorities of the Soviet Union every¬ 
where are carrying on a very vigorous agitation against the use of 
dummy comforters. 

On arrival at the crdche, the child is washed and dressed in the overalls 
provided. Each child has a special place for its own clothes, and special 
cots. Sick children are isolated from the others. The children are provided 
with toys and there are playgrounds for the toddlers; the elder children 
are taught organised games, songs, drawing, &c. The children are at 
the crdche until three years of age, after which they pass into the kinder¬ 
gartens, which are under the administration of the Ministry for Education, 
whereas the creches, &c., are administered by the Health Commissariat. 
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Chapter VIII 

WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS 


T HE following table shows the number of women in the various 
trade unions, and the percentage proportion of women to the 
total membership on October 1, 1924 :— 


Trade Union Membership, October 1 , 1924 


Union 

Total 

membership 

Women 

members 

Per cent, 
of women 
to total 

1. Land and forest workers 

378,188 

56,725 

15 0 

2. Paper 

30,355 

7,032 

251 

3. Miners . . 

320,289 

35,309 

110 

4. Wood 

134,364 

16,203 

121 

5. Leather . . 

100,210 

13,049 

130 

6. Metal 

571,701 

08,780 

120 

7. Printing 

85,848 

20,120 

234 

8. Food. 

299,557 

05,022 

21-7 

9. Sugar .. .. . 

103,181 

20,172 

190 

10. Builders 

347,788 

15,253 

4-4 

11. Textile . . 

553,179 

296,989 

53-7 

12. Chemical 

168,400 

40,043 

27-3 

13. Garment 

00,977 

30,344 

50-6 

Totai. 

2,775,945 

041,048 

231 

14. Water .. 

130,250 

8,505 

6-6 

15. Railway 

710,004 

71,944 

101 

10. Other transport 

150,503 

13,420 

8-6 

17. Post and Telegraph 

100,382 

28,458 

28-3 

Totai. 

1,097,205 

122,303 

11-2 

18. Art trades 

71,020 

24,395 

34-3 

19. Medical and Health 

352,828 

212,820 

60-3 

20. Educational 

542,987 

303,594 

55-9 

21. Soviet Workers (Civil Servants) 

789,191 

141,058 

17-9 

Total .. 

1,750,020 

082,407 

38-9 

22. Municipal 

184,058 

31,949 

17-4 

23. Public Dining Rooms .. 

110,542 

81,127 

73-4 

Total .. 

294,000 

113,076 

88-4 

Grand Total 

0,301,904 

1,615,709 

25-0 


The increase in the number of women trade union members between 
January 1, 1923, and July 1, 1924, is shown in the following table :— 


Increase in Trade Union Membership of Women 


Date 

Number of 
women members 
of trade unions 

! 

Increase as 
per cent, of 
Jan.1,1923 

Increase of 
men as 
per cent, of 
Jan.1,1923 

Per cent, of 
women to 
total trade 
union members 

January 1,1923 .. 

1,295,000 

100 

100 

28-3 

July 1,1923 . 

1,495,000 

113 

118 

27-3 

January 1,1924 .. 

1,504,000 

110 

126 

26-7 

July 1,1924 . 

1,545,000 

119 

134 

25-9 
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Wc thus sec that, although the women are undoubtedly being drawn 
into the trade unions, Russia is no exception to the rule that interesting 
women in trade unions, and, as we shall see below, in public work generally, 
is a far more difficult matter than similar work amongst men—another 
proof of how akin the workers are the whole world over ! When wc come 
to the proportion of women delegates attending the congresses of the All 
Russian Council of Trade Unions, we find that it varies between 4 per cent, 
and 5 per cent. 

The following table shows the proportion of women to the total delega¬ 
tion from various trade unions at the last congress of the A.R.C.T.U. as 
well as the proportion of women amongst the paid responsible officials 
in these unions :— 

WOMHN Dlil.KOATKS TO A.R.C.T.U. CONORUSS 


Union 

Total number 
of delegates 

Per eent. 

of women 

To total 
delegates 

To total 
number of 
paid officials 

Garment workers 

5 

20 0 

13-3 

Rood 

11 

18-2 

25 0 

Paper .. 

0 

107 

3-8 

Textile . . 

54 

130 

18-9 

Printers. . 

8 

12-5 

10 

Chemical 

24 

8-3 

31 

Soviet Workers (Civil Servants) 

00 

7-2 

7-3 

Medieal and Health workers .. 

32 

0-3 

131 

Educational 

50 

5 4 

113 

Municipal 

19 

53 

13 

Railway 

84 

30 

10 

Miners . . 

48 

21 

2 3 


Some of the unions had no women delegates at all; thus the Metal 
Workers’ Union, which contains 12’7 per cent, of women members, had 
no women delegates, and so on. 

On the other hand the number of women taking an active part in the 
local trade union organisations, such as the factory workshop committees 
and their cultural, labour protection and other commissions, is much 
more satisfactory. The percentage of women among the delegates to 
these organisations was 19-5 on April 1 , 1924, and since then it has risen 
considerably, although we were unable to obtain the exact figure. Seeing 
that the percentage of women members in the trade unions is nearly 26, 
a 19-5 percentage of active local workers is not bad. As is to be expected, 
women take a most active part in the commissions on the protection of 
labour, amongst which women delegates constitute 25*5 per cent. Next 
come the educational commissions, where the percentage of women dele¬ 
gates is 24. In the disputes commissions, which deal with differences 
of views on wages, &c., between the workers of the enterprise and the 
employer, managers, or Administrative Board, only 11*1 per cent, are 
women. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of women members 
of local factory workshop committees in various classes of unions :— 
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Wo.mion Mkmukiis of Factohy Commit tkks 


Groups of Unions 

October 1, 1023 

April 1, 1024 

Number 
of women 

Per cent, 
to total 
committee 
members 

Number 
of women 

Per cent, 
to total 
committee 
members 

Industrial 

805 

11-3 

1,323 

120 

Transport 

153 

8-2 

210 

8-3 

Agricultural 

100 

0 0 

207 

80 

State and Public Institutions 

1,010 

21-7 

3,221 

20-8 

Others 

138 

10-4 

277 

14-3 

Total 

2,812 

140 

5,238 

18 0 


In the Central Executives of the unions, the number of women is, of 
course, not nearly so great, but the proportion of women has risen from 3-6 
per cent, in January, 1923, to 4*3 per cent, in July, 1924. In the Pre¬ 
sidiums of the Executives (standing committees which carry out the work 
of the Executives between the sessions of the latter) the proportion has 
risen from 1‘5 per cent, in January, 1923, to 2*1 per cent, in July, 1924. It 
should, of course, be borne in mind, as we have stated before, that the 
proportion of active women workers in all departments of the Soviet trade 
union movement has increased considerably during the last year, but the 
data is not yet available. 

In general, the trade unions endeavour to interest and attract women 
workers to trade union work not specially as women but as workers, 
but in view of the more backward state of the women workers—special 
meetings of the latter arc called, without in any way weakening the efforts 
to get women to attend general trade union meetings for both men and 
women. In addition, in factories or institutions in which the women 
workers do not take a comparatively active part in the factory workshop 
committees and its various commissions a special memberof the committee 
on full or part time—depending on the number of women workers 
employed in the enterprise—is assigned for organising and educational 
work amongst the women workers. 
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Chapter IX 

WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 

I N order to interest women, both urban and rural, in trade union 
and soviet work, and particularly to train them in the execution 
of such work, the women’s sections of the provincial department’s 
of the Communist Party not only organise meetings, distribute 
literature, and so on, but they have evolved a new method of approach 
altogether, namely, the Institute of “ Women Delegates,” as it is called. 
These delegates were in the first instance, when the women were still 
very backward, chosen from the most promising women of a given factory, 
industry, hospital, school, or village, as well as from among the wives of 
working men. Later they were elected by their fellow working women, or 
the most active section of them in these factories, institutions, or villages. 
In the towns, one delegate is elected for every twenty working women, 

' and in the villages one for every 500 peasant women. These elections 
take place, annually. Endeavours arc made to secure the election of 
mainly non-party women as delegates, thus ensuring the participation of 
ever wider circle of women in public work. 

The delegates remain at work, but at the same time are given tile 
right of entry and participation in the work of the local Soviets, different 
delegates taking part in the different sections of a Soviet, namely, education, 
health, food, social insurance, mutual aid committees, and so on. In 
addition, special trade union, co-operative, and other sections arc organised. 
The women delegates thus get a practical knowledge of social, trade union,. 
co-operative, and general public administrative work, which they spread 
amongst their fellow-workers. At the same time they form a link between 
the soviets and the rank-and-file women workers. General meetings of 
these delegates over a given district or town or rural area arc held once 
or twice monthly, to discuss both the work of the delegates and general 
questions of social, economic, political, and international interest. The 
, total number of such delegates over the whole of the U.S.S.R. in 1923-4 
i was 146,640, but in July, 1924, there were 208,704 delegates, of whom 
|, 87,193 'were town delegates and 121,511 village delegates. The number 
| of women, manual and non-manual town workers, represented by these 
delegates was nearly 903,000; the number of housewives represented was 
nearly 323,000; and the peasant women represented were over 4,612,000. 

The number of working women in local Soviets constitutes 18-5 per 
cent, of the total membership of the urban Soviets. The number of peasant 
women in Soviets is 40,000, or 12 per cent, of the total membership of the 
rural Soviets. 

In the district executive committees there are 1,000 peasant women, 
and 200 of these arc chairmen of their Executives. Women constitute 
8-8 per cent, of the membership of the Communist Party and 10-1 per 
cent, of the candidates for membership of the party, or probationers. 

In addition, there arc women members of the Union Central Executive 
' Committee, as well as on the Central Executive Committees of all the 
, constituent Republics ; there are also women diplomatic representatives 
I of the Soviet Government abroad, and the Commissariat for Education 
I in Georgia is a woman, Mmc. Orakheleshvili, who administers her Depart - 
| ment with conspicuous ability and success. 
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Chapter X 

THE PEASANTRY 


T HE land ill the Soviet Union has been nationalised and is 
now all State property, but the bulk of it is granted to the 
peasantry for utilisation, practically, although not actually, 
in perpetuity. It was originally intended that each peasant or 
peasant family should have only so much land as can be worked by the 
peasant himself and his family, or by a number of families together, 
or by a co-operative society; but there are cases, alike on private, 
co-operative, and of course State farms, where hired help is essential, and 
as a matter of fact there arc now over one and a-half million of hired 
labourers on peasant farms. The Land and Forest Workers’ Union, which 
has a membership of over 378,000, of whom nearly 57,000 are women, 
caters for such farm labourers, as well as lor all working peasants and 
for all sorts of hired village workers. 

The delegation was present at the first All-Union Congress of this 
union, at which 800 delegates from all over the Soviet Union were 
present. The chief business of this congress was the discussion of the 
conditions of work to be laid down for hired workers on the land. They 
also discussed in a businesslike manner questions affecting the organisation 
of the union. 

In general, the laws laid down for agricultural hired workers are very 
similar to those for other classes of workers, although the hours of labour 
and various other conditions arc regulated in accordance with the special 
needs of agriculture. Russia, however, is no exception to the rule that 
trade union work and the enforcement of agricultural labourers’ rights 
in the rural areas is far more difficult than corresponding work in the 
towns. 

A link has been established between the town and peasant workers 
by various unions, or by the workers of certain enterprises “ adopting ” 
villages. In such cases the union or workers of an enterprise take a special 
interest! n the peasants of the village they “ adopt,” sending them 
literature and lecturers, occasionally also gifts of agricultural implements, 
of textbooks for a school, clothes for a children’s home, and so on. 
Sometimes the union or workers invite representatives of the village to 
visit the towns, showing them round the factories, clubs, museums, and 
generally doing what they can to enlighten and broaden the minds of 
the peasantry. In addition, this system of “ adoption ” helps to establish 
direct contact between town and country—a very important thing every¬ 
where, but particularly so, in a country like the Soviet Union, where the 
town workers are in some respects the most advanced in the world, 
whereas the village populations are often amongst the most backward, 
if not in the world, at any rate in Europe and America. 


Social Insurance Among the Peasants 

The social insurance of the peasantry has to be carried out on a different 
plan from that of the town workers, as the Soviet authorities soon found 
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when they attempted, after the Revolution, to adopt the same measures 
for insuring the peasants as had been adopted in the case of the town 
workers. 

Medical treatment, which is administered by the Commissariat 
(Ministry) for Health, is free to working peasants on the same terms as 
to workers in urban districts, although the number of hospitals, clinics, 
ambulances, and so on, in rural areas is, owing to the lack of means, 
smaller compared to the needs, than in the towns. 

Hired agricultural workers come under the general social insurance 
scheme in exactly the same way as other workers. In the case, however, 
of day and seasonal workers who are hired for occasional work, and are 
therefore not insured, the employer has to pay compensation for accidents 
occurring in connection with work on his farm in accordance with the 
findings of a court of law. But the vast masses of the peasantry work 
on their own account, and, in order to insure the poorer section of this 
peasantry, village Soviets and district Executive Committees were in¬ 
structed by a decree issued on May 14 , 1921 , to organise in every village 
and rural district peasant “ Mutual Aid Committees.” After an active 
propaganda campaign, the idea took on, and already by January, 1923 , 
about 84,000 such Committees had been formed. Since then the number 
has grown enormously, but we have no definite figures at our disposal. The 
Mutual Aid Committees arc elected by the peasantry of the village or dis¬ 
trict and are attached to the local Soviet. Their work is based on the self- 
help and initiative of the peasant population. The work of the Committees 
consists of (1) rendering labour assistance to peasants urgently in need 
of it, (2) accumulating funds for purposes of granting relief in money, 
in kind, or in other forms, to its needy members. These funds arc being 
accumulated partly by the subscriptions (the amount is fixed by the 
village meeting) of the members either in money or kind after the gathering 
of the harvest each year, and partly by the committee working land 
granted to it for this purpose by the local land administrative department, 
or by leasing from the State, mills, oil-pressing factories, dairies, allotments, 
&c. The profits derived build up the funds of the Committee. 

The Mutual Aid Committees also maintain a number of children’s 
homes, homes for incapacitated peasants, dining rooms, and other 
institutions. 

The Committees work in very close contact with the Soviet authorities, 
who aid and encourage their work in every possible Avay. The Mutual 
Aid Committees in their turn help to distribute State aid, such as seeds, 
fuel, building timber, and so on. They also carry on useful educational 
work in the villages, helping in the organisation of cottage reading rooms 
and peasants’ institutes. 

Insurance against fire, storms, drought, destruction of crops by pests, 
and so on, is carried out in the ordinary Avay by the Chief Insurance 
Agency of the Commissariat for Finance and its local departments. 

The taxation of the peasantry, so far as we could judge, is lighter (it 
certainly is not heavier) than it was in Tsarist days. Moreover, it is 
graduated in accordance with the means of the peasant. Peasants with 
very small holdings (under twenty-seven acres) are exempt. Rebates 
and exemptions are also granted to peasants in bad harvest areas or 
who are suffering from other ills through no fault of their own. 
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Chapter XI 

THE PEASANT WOMEN 

O NLY those who know something of the former complete enslave¬ 
ment, illiteracy, and general ignorance of the peasant women 
in Tsarist Russia can appreciate the change that has been 
brought about in the conditions of life and outlook of the 
peasant women of to-day. In pre-Rcvolution days she was a twofold 
slave. She was the slave of the landowner in the same way as were her 
husband, father, sons, and brothers, but at the same time she was also 
the slave, the chattel of her menfolk. The country woman had absolutely 
no rights—political, economic, or even human. 

Many were the stories we heard from the lips of peasant women, or 
women who now work in factories but who were of peasant origin, of 
the arbitrary conduct towards them of their fathers and husbands. Many 
of them had been forced, at the age of about sixteen, to marry a man 
they scarcely knew, being soundly thrashed by their fathers when they 
dared offer resistance. Justice forces us to say that in a number of cases 
such marriages turned out quite successful, and we met a number of such 
couples who were still living together happily, having fallen in love with 
one another after marriage. In other cases, of course, such marriages 
have led to much unhappiness. 

Now all this is changed. The marriage laws described below of course 
apply equally in the countryside and in the towns. But in other respects, 
too, the peasant woman has been given equality of opportunity. Thus 
a woman may now work the land on her own behalf, she may be a member 
of any agricultural or land society, of any co-operative society, artel, 
of commune ; she is empowered and encouraged to take part in the village 
meetings and in soviet (council) elections, both as voter and candidate. 
The Avoman has an equal right to the harvest and property of the farm, 
of which she is always an equal member, and of which she may be, if 
elected, the director or representative. 

By no means all peasant women in the U.S.S.ll. are as yet acquainted 
Avith their present political and economic rights; a still larger number 
fail to utilise these rights by force of habit or ignorance. During our 
journey across many parts of the Soviet Union avc took the opportunity, 
Avhcrcvcr possible, to question peasant women, not only as to their present 
material conditions, but also as to how far they knew and took advantage 
of the rights conferred on them by the Soviet Government. We found 
many Avho had but the haziest idea of what these rights Avere and what 
benefits they conferred on them. In some of these cases we found that, 
just as here at home, the menfolk Avere largely to blame. Some of these 
men kncAV the laAvs Avell enough, Avere CA'en themselves more or less active 
workers in the local soviets, co-operatives, or trade unions, but would 
not take the trouble to enlighten their more backAvard sisters, mothers, 
and Avh'cs. Such an attitude on the part of the men Avas met with far 
more frequently in out-of-the-way country places than in the towns. 



Iii the latter, particularly amongst the trade unionists, we found the 
closest comradely attitude of the men towards the women workers. Here 
the men seemed highly interested in the organisation and education of 
the women, and we found that almost invariably the active men trade 
unionists were almost as proud of the achievements attained in the 
organisation and education of the women as the active women trade 
unionists themselves. 


Conversations with Peasant Women 

The following are just a few typical conversations chosen almost at 
random from our notes:— 

Whilst in Moscow we drove out some forty miles from the town, and 
stopping by chance at a place where there were a few peasants’ houses 
with women standing outside, we asked permission of the women to 
look over their dwellings. They agreed willingly enough. We found their 
places very clean, though rather stuffy, as the windows were shut, and 
some thick stuff hung over them. On our remonstrance at this shutting 
out of sun and air, they said it was necessary in order to keep the flies 
out. We found this practice very common in many parts, especially in 
the villages of the U.S.S.R. The houses contained three rooms and a 
kitchen. All the rooms except the kitchen had a bed in them and were 
furnished comfortably enough, but contained many bric-a-brac and ikons. 
It should be added that the peasant houses in many of the more out-of-the- 
way villages are not nearly so good as these. We then questioned the 
women :— 

D. : “ What are times like now ? ” 

W. : “ Very hard.” 

D. : “ In what way ? ” 

W. : “ Well, you see, the things we sell—eggs, milk, &c.,—are very 
cheap, but the things we have to buy from the town arc very dear.” 

D. : “ Are they as dear now as they were a year or two ago ? ” 

W. : “ No, they are not as dear as then, and they arc easier to get 
now.” 

D. : “ Would you like the Tsar and his Government to come back ? ” 

W. : “ Oh, no ! ” 

D. : “ Why not ? ” 

W. : “ Well, we have more land than we used to have, and they might 
take it away from us.” 

D. : “ Do you work harder than you used to work before the 

Revolution ? ” 

W. : “I don’t know whether harder, but I think we work as 
hard.” 

D. : “ Do your children go to school ? ” 

W : “ Yes.” 

D. : “ Are there any classes for adult illiterates ? ” 

W. : “ Yes, there are some.” 

D. : “ Do many attend them ? ” 

W. : “ Yes, a fair number. I did ; and I can now read and write pretty 
well.” 

When we were visiting a rest home in the Donetz Basin a young 
peasant woman with a baby in her arms came up to us, and asked us if 
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Peasant Women Cheering on May Day 


we were the British delegates. We answered in the affirmative, and she 
told us that she lived in a neighbouring village, and having heard that 
we had arrived, she came along, as she was anxious to sec us with her 
own eyes. 

D. : “ You take an interest in what happens outside your own 

country ? ” 

W. : “ Yes, although I have not much time; as you see, I have a young 
baby.” 

D. : “ What do you think of present conditions for the peasants in 
Russia ? ” 

W. : “ We have to work very hard, but things are improving.” 

D. : “ Are the peasants of your village content with the Soviet 
Government ? ” 

W. : “ On the whole, yes ; although they grumble at the hard times.” 

D. : “ What about the women in your village ; do they take an 

interest in the Government ? ” 

W. : “ Some do ; but a lot do not.” 

D. : “ Why don’t they ? ” 

W. : “ They are not used to it, and in some eases their menfolk 
discourage it; in others they have no time.” 

D. : “ About how many of them voted in the last Soviet election ? ” 

W. : “I should think about half of the women in my village voted. 
Most of the younger women certainly did, but few of the older women 
took much interest.” 

She then questioned us very intelligently on things in England. 

When paying a visit to the former Tsarist Hunting Grounds near 
Yalta, neighbouring peasant women were very friendly. They provided 
us with a boiling samovar for tea, and we invited them to share our meal, 
after which we conversed with them. 

D. : “ Have you lived here long ? ” 

W. : “ Oh, yes ; we were born here.” 

D. : “ Are you any better off now than you were before ? ” 

W. : “ We don’t know ; we worked before, we work now.” 

D. : “ Have you or your people any more land than you used to 
have ? ” 

W. : “ Yes, I think so.” 

D. : “ Do you vote in the Soviet elections ? ” 

W. : “ No, we don’t know anything about it.” 

D. : “ Have you heard about the Soviet Government ? ” 

W. : “ Not a great deal.” 

It was clear that the new life had not penetrated there amongst the 
womenfolk, although the peasant men we met there were active workers 
in the Soviets—but they seemed to hold that a woman was a woman and 
ought not to concern herself with social and political subjects! A great deal 
of work and effort will have to be expended before the women in the villages 
are enlightened enough to take advantage of their rights and privileges 
and to take part in the public and social life of the country. 

Nurseries in country areas are being opened as means permit. Thus, 
in the Moscow province there arc already 1G1 such nurseries, for 4,000 
children. During the summer of 1924, 800 crdches were ^opened in the 
villages of the R.S.F.S.R. These nurseries are opened in time for the 
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mothers to take their children there before they start work on the land, 
and only close on the return of the mothers from work. As in the factory 
nurseries, so here, the children are fed, looked after, and receive all the 
necessary medical attention free of charge. At first, some of the peasant 
women looked with disfavour on the organisation of these nurseries, 
but now more and more of them are getting interested and actively help 
both in organising and in running such nurseries. By common consent 
the village nurseries are now looked upon as a great boon for the child and 
for the mother who is compelled to work. 

The extent to which peasant women are beginning to take part in trade 
union work is shown by the fact that in the local committees of the Batrak 
or hired workers’ section of the Land and Forest Workers’ Union the 
proportion of women elected June 1,1924, was 8’6 per cent. In the adminis¬ 
trative committees of the district departments of the same trade union, 
9 per cent, were women. In the administrative committees of the provincial 
departments the number of women was 5-7 per cent, and by January 1, 
1925, the proportion had increased to 6-3 per cent. 

Illiteracy amongst this class of peasant women workers is being gradually 
stamped out. Schools for illiterates are organised in connection with 
practically every local branch of the Land and Forest Workers’ Union, 
and there a>re now over 11,000 such centres. The executive of the union 
is distributing first readers free to its members. At the beginning of this 
year, 30 per cent, of the members of the union were still illiterate, but the 
proportion is undoubtedly smaller now. 

Special peasant women’s conferences are held in many parts of the 
Union, where all sorts of discussions take place—from how to feed a baby 
to relations with Great Britain and conditions in Germany ! 

There are peasant journals edited and written by peasant women, and 
many of the peasant women have proved themselves to be excellent 
organisers. 
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Chapter XII 

THE FAMILY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

M UCH has been written and said about the destruction of 
family life in the Soviet Union, with the implication that 
this lias led, and is leading, to immoral relations between 
the sexes, polygamy, and so on. The truth, however, is that 
there is at least no more immorality in the U.S.S.U. to-day than exists 
in other countries, and certainly so far as we could judge, there is less 
immorality there now than there was in pre-revolutionary days. 

All the talk about the destruction of family life and its implications 
arc based on the fact that the Soviet authorities, as well as the most 
progressively minded women in the Soviet Union, desire the more active 
and intelligent participation of women in public, trade union, political, 
and international affairs. To attain this, they adirm, as already pointed 
out in the chapter “ Women in Industry,” it is essential to free woman 
from her age-long domestic drudgery—from the constant tyranny of her 
pots and pans and wash tubs. For this purpose, the authorities encourage 
in every possible way the establishment of common dining rooms attached 
to factories and institutions, and by the co-operatives. 

A special society was formed for this purpose a few years ago, the 
“ Narpit,” which is a co-operative society for organising popular public j 
dining rooms. In these dining rooms one can get an excellent meal for j 
about forty kopecks and a more simple one much cheaper. The delegation 
visited a number of them, in various towns of the U.S.S.R., partaking 
of the meals provided. These dining rooms are invariably light, airy, and 
clean, although furnished very simply, and even barely. They cannot, 
for instance, always afford tablecloths, and use instead white oilcloths 
on the tables. But the Narpit does not aim only at providing cheap meals, 
it also aims at educating the diners, and the walls of every dining room 
arc decorated with pictures, portraits of revolutionary leaders, and above 
all with posters and slogans illustrating the only way of making it possible 
for woman to break the chains of her economic and intellectual enslave¬ 
ment, namely, by freeing her from her domestic drudgery. The legends 
here, as in all the workers’ clubs we visited, insist on the need for the 
emancipation of women and her entry into public life as part and parcel, 
as the essential corollary of the emancipation of the working class as a 
whole. In addition, there are often attached to such dining rooms, reading 
rooms, with many papers and journals, and occasionally also libraries. 

In such cases a woman is in attendance to give advice on reading matter 
and so on. 

Here a man may come with his wife and family and have meals under 
better conditions, better cooked, and cheaper than it could possibly be 
done at home. 

It may be stated here in passing that the Narpit has already opened 
thirty-six such dining rooms in Leningrad, capable of providing meals 
for 36,500 people ; thirty-three dining rooms in Moscow for 29,800 people, 
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and in the provinces of the R.S.F.S.R. it has opened 128 dining rooms 
with accommodation for 102,200 people. A large number of similar 
dining rooms have also been organised in the Ukraine, Georgia, and other 
parts of the Union. 

Similarly, endeavours are being made to establish public washhouses, 
although, so far, there are comparatively few of them. 

In order further to encourage women to take part in the workers’ 
club life, an effort is being made to arrange for children’s comers in the 
clubs, where the children of the women members can be looked after 
by competent trained people, thus ensuring the safety and welfare of 
the children, and freeing the women to take an equal part with their men 
folk in recreation and in educative and general cultural activities. The 



Golovinsky Square , Tiflis. Georgia 

same dual idea underlies the establishment of the nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens attached to factories and institutions. 

We thus see that the so-called “ destruction of family life ” in the 
U.S.S.R. simply resolves itself into an endeavour to destroy all that 
which is worst in our family life, into an attempt to place women on a 
real and complete equality—economic, social, and political—with men. 
This is still further emphasised by the laws on marriage, divorce, children, 
l&c., dealt with below. 

But if by family life is meant all that is best in family life—that is, 
the affectionate confidence between husband and wife as intelligent 
comrades with equal rights, privileges, and duties, the mutual interest 
and love for their children, and the performance of their duties towards 
them—then we say unhesitatingly that we saw no evidence of a loosening 
of such bonds. We met many people in all classes of life, living such 
happy family lives, both where the woman was at work outside, and where 
she still worked at home—in the latter case, often looking forward to 


taking up work outside. We also met numerous trade union couples 
with children, both husband and wife being active trade union and party 
workers—sometimes away from one another for months on public work, 
but their love and interest in their children, and their love for one another 
had not, so far as we could see, suffered in any way. Just as here in 
' England there is many a family in which husband and wife both work, 
both take an interest in public life, both have most of their meals out, 
and yet we do not say that as a result their family life, in the best sense 
'of the term, is being broken up. 

J What is true is that, the social side of life is being emphasised by the 
I encouragement of public dining rooms, club life (both for educational 
/ purposes and recreation) and by the training of the children, both girls 
\ and boys. 

Marriage and Divorce 

A girl has the right to marry at sixteen, and a boy at the age of eighteen. 
As in this country, marriage is prohibited between near relations, such 
as brothers and half-brothers, and sisters, between mother and son, and 
so on, but not between uncle and niece, or nephew and aunt. Marriage 
in church, although permitted, is not recognised as legal by itself. All 
marriages have to be registered with the civil authorities. A marriage 
can only take place with the consent of both parties. Bigamous marriages 
are prohibited. 

The woman being looked upon as the equal of the man, does not on 
marriage lose her identity in that of the husband. In the first place the 
wedded name of the couple may be that of the husband or wife, or each 
may continue to use their own name, just as they desire. Their decision 
on this point is registered. Secondly, the woman on marriage does not 
necessarily become a subject of her husband’s country. A Soviet woman 
marrying a foreigner remains a Soviet citizen. A woman of another 
nationality, say, British, marrying a Soviet citizen, remains, according 
to Soviet law, a British citizen, and may only adopt Soviet citizenship 
in accordance with the ordinary rules and regulations for the naturalisation 
of foreigners in the Soviet Union. Further, the husband cannot force the 
wife to follow him if he removes to a' new place of residence. In this, as 
I in every other respect, the wife is recognised as a human being with equal 
political, economic, and general rights. 

/ Marriage does not necessarily carry with it community of property 
between husband and wife. After marriage each may continue to possess 
property, carry on business, &c., independently of the other. Household 
effects and other property accumulated in common during marriage is 
divided, on divorce, either equally or in proportions as determined by 
a court of law. 

During illness, unemployment, or incapacitation of husband or wife, 
the one in a position to do so must support the other. If one or the other 
is under eighteen, or in the case of a man over fifty-five, and in case of 
a woman over fifty, and has no other means of support, then the one in 
a position to do so must support the other. Even if divorce takes place 
during this time, the support of husband to wife, or vice versa, continues 
until such time as there is no further need for it. 

As marriage under Soviet law is looked upon purely as a civil contract, 
the only basis of which is the love and desire for one another of the man 
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and woman concerned, it is natural that, according to Soviet law, once 
the only basis for the marriage is no longer there, that is, once the man 
and woman no longer love one another and no longer desire to live with 
one another, the divorce of the parties is made as easy as the contracting 
of the marriage. All that the husband and wife have to do is to come 
to an understanding that they desire to part; this they have to communicate 
to the proper authorities, together with their marriage certificate or a 
signed statement of their present married condition, and the divorce is 

[ necessarily granted them. If the divorce is requested by one side only, 
the matter goes before the law court of the district in which the plaintiff 
resides. 

Where there are children, or one of the parties is destitute or incapable 
of work, then if the parties come to an agreement on the extent of main¬ 
tenance, the guardianship of the children and so on, this decision is simply 
registered at the court of law and henceforth has the force of a legal 
decision. Should the maintenance agreed upon be less than the one 
bearing the cost thereof is in a position to contribute, then the wife, 
children, or husband, as the case may be, receiving the support may 
/ appeal to a court of law to have the amount increased. If no previous 
agreement has been reached by the parties concerned, then the court of 
law decides all questions concerning the maintenance grants, the custody 
of the children, and so on. 

In cases regarding the support and custody of the children, the guilt 
or blame of one party or the other for the divorce is not taken into 
consideration, except in so far as it might affect the welfare of the child; 
the only question before the court of law is the good of the children. 

All proceedings in connection with a divorce, maintenance grants, 
custody of children, &c., are free of charge to the parties concerned, and 
the money due on account of maintenance for children, wife, or husband, 
is made a first charge on the wages, income, or property of the one liable. 

It should be noted that the support of the children is equally the duty 
of mother and father, but when one or the other is destitute, ill, incapacitated, 
or unemployed, he or she may be exempted wholly or partially from 
contributing to the support of the children. This rule, which has to be 
observed during marriage, remains valid even after divorce. 

The Unmarried Mother and Her Children 

( According to Soviet law, no difference is made between legitimate 
and illegitimate children. An expectant mother, if unmarried (or if the 
father of the future child is not the husband) and who has reason to 
believe that the father of the child will not do his duty by the latter, may, 
not later than three months before the expected confinement, lay a 
declaration of the father of the child, his place of residence, &c., with 
the local authorities. The alleged father is then notified of this declaration, 
and may appeal against it within two weeks of such notification. If he 
does not appeal within this period, or if, having appealed, the court finds 
the woman justified, he has to bear his share of the costs of the confine¬ 
ment, the support of the child, and so on, to the same extent as if the 
couple had been married. 

In those rare cases where a woman having had relations with several 
men, the father cannot be indicated, then all these men are made jointly 
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responsible for the support of the child, and, according to a new clause, 
the individual amongst them who is considered best able to support and 
bring up the child is to be recognised as the legal father of it. 

Mutual Rights and Duties of Parents and Children 

The support of children by parents (whether married or unmarried) 
is compulsory, and the neglect of a child either by the mother or father, 
or its ill-treatment, is recognised and punished as a criminal offence. 
Similarly, children capable of doing so are legally liable to support their 
parents when the latter are ill, incapacitated, or unemployed. As both 
father and mother have equal duties towards the children, so they also 
have equal rights. Thus children of married parents take the common 
married name agreed on by the parents ; children of unmarried parents take 
the name either of the father or mother, in accordance with the agreement 
of the parents ; if the latter cannot agree, then a court of law decides, 
whether the child shall bear the father’s or the mother’s name. The same 
rule holds in the case of divorce. 

As regards religion, although-the Soviet Government is frankly against 
the fostering of religious beliefs in the population, it nevertheless gives 
the right to every individual to follow the dictates of his own conscience, 
trusting to the spread of education to dispel the religious beliefs of the 
people. 

Under such circumstances it is scarcely necessary to say that no 
particular religion or sect holds a privileged position as against any other. 
The Church is completely separated from the State, and religion is 
considered the purely private matter of the individual. The religious 
upbringing of the children is left to the parents. If the latter agree on 
the religion of their child (and make a written statement to that effect), 
then the child is regarded as belonging to that Church or religion, but 
where the parents cannot, or do not agree as to the religion of their child, 
then the latter is regarded as belonging to no Church or religion until the 
age of fourte en* when the child is free to choose which Church, if any, 
it desires to join. 

According to a new clause in the code of laws on the family, all children 
arc to be regarded as belonging to no religion until they themselves have 
reached the age of discretion, and can choose themselves which Church, 
if any, they care to join. 

Citizenship 

When only one parent is a citizen of the U.S.S.R. and the other is 
a citizen of another country, the parents are empowered to decide to 
which country their children should belong. Such an agreement must 
be drawn up in writing when registering their marriage. When, however, 
there is no such agreement, then the children born in the U.S.S.R. are 
regarded as citizens of the latter until the age of eighteen, after which 
they can themselves choose of which country they desire to become 
citizens. 
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Chapter XIII 

EDUCATION 

T HE whole work of education—elementary, secondary, technical, 
university and so on—is administered by the Commissariat (or 
Ministry) for Education of each Constituent Republic of the 
Union. The Commissariat includes various departments for 
dealing with the different branches of education. Each Commissariat has 
local departments throughout the Republic attached to the Executive 
Committees ( i.e ., the local Government Authority). In addition the local 
Soviet usually organises a special section on National Education, which 
ensures the direct participation of representatives of the workers and 
peasants in the educational work of their locality. 

From the very first it was the aim of the Soviet Government to organise 
free education for all children. Immediately after the Revolution a large 
network of kindergartens, creches and children’s homes were organised, 
but the long years of civil war and blockade so weakened the State that 
expenses on education had to be cut down and by 1922 the number of these 
schools, cr&ches, &c., had decreased considerably. Since then, and 
particularly during the last two years, there has been a marked revival in 
the development of education. Nevertheless, the Soviet Government is 
still far from able to satisfy all the needs of National Education. Since the 
number of schools are inadequate to the demand, preference is given to the 
children of the workers and peasants. The children of employers, private 
traders and the free professions, naturally have greater opportunities of 
receiving education at home and are therefore only admitted after the 
demands of the working classes have been satisfied. 

Pre-School Education 

In addition to the creches and kindergartens attached to a large number 
of factories which is dealt with in the chapter on Women in Industry, 
there arc also district creches and kindergartens. These are not yet 
sufficient to satisfy the demand, but they are being organised as fast as 
means permit, and, considering the fact that there were scarcely any such 
institutions for the Workers in Tsarist Russia, the progress made is not 
inconsiderable. Thus, over the whole of the U.S.S.R., excluding Trans- 
Caucasia, there were on January 1, 1924, 1,109 pre-school institutions 
(creches and kindergartens), 16,910 schools for seven-yearolds and a number 
'of homes and permanent children’s colonies for children of pre-school age. 

/ The latter are distinct from the summer colonics which are organised for 
town children during the summer months, some excellent examples of which 
we saw in Georgia. All the Republics of the Union have similar Institutions 
and we visited a number of well-equipped and excellently organised kinder¬ 
gartens and creches in the Ukraine, Georgia, and other parts of the Union. 
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The Kindergarten of tiie “ Red October ” Confectionery Works 

By way of illustration, we may describe the kindergarten attached to 
the “ Red October ” Confectionery Works (Moscow) which is fairly 
typical of the other kindergartens of the Soviet Union. 

When we approached the kindergarten, the first thing that struck us 
was a notice, stating the day of the week and time mothers were expected 
to come for consultation with teachers and nurses regarding their children. 
Here, as in other kindergartens and in all cr&chcs, before entering the 
rooms used by the children we had to put on white overalls. 

The rooms used as play, work, and bed rooms (the children who arc all 
under seven have a sleep during the day in separate beds reserved for 
each child) were bright sunny rooms decorated with pictures of revolutionary 
leaders and the children’s own work, including drawings illustrating how 
they had spent May Day, little written exercises, clay models of animals, 
houses and other objects. The darker rooms of the house (which formerly 
belonged to the owner of the factory) arc used as cloak rooms, for storing 
purposes, and so on. The work, considering the age of the children, was 
very good. 

The older children gave us exhibitions of their singing, marching, 
games and so on, which if not so elaborate as that done in the kindergartens 
liere, was yet very pretty and instructive. The children have their little 
chairs and tables, but generally, the equipment here as in most other 
kindergartens was poorer than they are in the good kindergartens of 
England (which, however, are not usually for the workers’ children). The 
Montessori method is usually the one adopted. 

In this particular Kindergarten, there is accommodation for eighty 
children, and only two were the children of parents who were members of the 
Communist Party. The question of what party its mother belongs to 
does not enter into the question of the admission of a child. They select 
those children whose parents are least likely to be able to afford to look 
after them properly and whose mothers go out to work. With regard to 
the payment of fees, in cases where necessary there is no charge, but most 
of the mothers, in order that their children may have better food than could 
be supplied otherwise, pay a voluntary contribution of two roubles per 
month. Children receive three meals per day. 

The Single Labour Schools 

For children of school age, there are what are known as the Single* 
Labour Schools, in which it is hoped to provide sufficient accommodation 
for all children of school age by 1933. 

These schools are open for about ten months of the year and are divided 
into elementary and secondary schools, the former being attended by 
children of, roughly, from eight to eleven years of age and the latter by 
those of from twelv e to sevente en years of age. Co-education is universal not 
only in these schools but in all educational establishments of the Soviet, 
Union. 

The education in these schools is closely related to their surroundings 
and is based on the natural activities and self-reliance of the pupils. 
Discipline is based almost entirely on self-government or what might be 
called the public opinion of the children themselves. This assumes very 
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simple forms in the lower classes, but becomes more definite and well 
organised in the upper classes. Corporal punishment is forbidden by law 
and if punishment of any kind is administered it is generally by decision 
of the naughty child’s school mates. From talks we had with a number 
of teachers at schools, kindergartens, children’s homes and colonies, it 
would appear that this system has proved very successful. 

The studies in the schools of rural areas have a general agricultural 
bias and in industrial areas they have an industrial-technical bias in accord¬ 
ance with the industries of the district in which the school is situated. 
Indeed many of the schools which immediately after the revolution had 
been run by particular trade unions and were only later transferred to 
State support are still run in very close connection with these trades. 
Thus, one such school we visited in Kharkov was attended almost exclusively 
by children of metal workers—1,000 out of 1,200 pupils being metal 
workers’ children. 

A Visit to a Kharkov Single Labour School 

The hours are from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., depending upon the age of the 
children, the youngest leaving at 1 p.m. 

There are about the same number of boys and girls at the school. 

Here children are accepted at seven years of age and continue until 
they reach the age of fifteen. During their last few years at the school it 
is observed for what subject the pupils have most ability, and on com¬ 
pleting the school course, they are sent to a trade school for two years, after 
which they arc apprenticed to their trade for two years, and arc then 
entitled to attend some higher educational institution or university. 

All ordinary school subjects are taught including the German language. 

The children themselves elect their own Executive Committee and decide 
what action is to be taken with children who transgress the rules of the 
school. No punishments arc inflicted. In cases of refractory children the 
parents are consulted and their home conditions examined. Difficult 
children are separated and put into smaller classes, so that they may receive 
individual attention. 

Executive Committee meetings are held once a week, in addition there 
is a general monthly meeting of the scholars. The Pcd a go gieaFConmiittec 
meets as necessity demands, sometimes fortnightly, sometimes monthly. 
There is also a weekly meeting of specialist teachers, i.e., teachers 
of one particular subject. A Parents’ Committee is also formed and acts 
as an advisory and consultative body. Two doctors are co-opted on the 
Pedagogical Committee and also on the Parents’ Committee. Once in 
three months there is a Joint General Meeting of the Pedagogical Committee, 
the Parents’ Committee and the Executive Committee of the Children. 

The Town Soviet (council) of workers’ deputies is also represented at 
the school to look after the children’s interests. 

The teachers occasionally give lectures to the parents of the children 
on education, how to rear children, &c. In addition, the director of the 
school often gives lectures to factory workers’ meetings. 

We were informed that about a year ago representatives of the Women’s 
Departments of the Communist Party and trade unions formed a 
committee to look after the welfare of the children. As a result of the 
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efforts of this body a kitchen was set up and a hot lunch provided for the 
children. This costs ten kopecks, but those children whose parents cannot 
afford this are granted the lunch free of charge. The majority of the 
children use the school dining room for this purpose. (10 kopecks = 2|d.J 

The children arc all medically examined twice a~ycai\ There is a 
well-equipped hospital on the school premises, containing also a dental 
section, where children receive treatment immediately they require it. 
We visited the schoolrooms and looked over the exercise books of the 
various scholars. The results, in most eases, seemed exceedingly good, 
as did the samples of their work on the walls. When we visited the school 
the children were busy preparing for their annual exhibition, and we 
saw some wonderfully well-constructed models of machinery in metal 
factories. We also saw descriptions of how various metals are obtained, 
illustrated with drawings and specimens of the products in various stages 
of manufacture. There were plans and models of factories, and so on. 
The children themselves took a great pride in showing their preparations, 
explaining how they had obtained specimens during their visit to metal 
factories, and in return asked us many intelligent questions about the 
life and schools of liritish children, what sort of Young Pioneer movement 
there was in England, how many Young Communists there were, whether 
there were young labour organisations, and so on. 

The school is provided with workshops and a museum, a large number 
of the specimens in which were collected by the children themselves. 

The number of children per class is from thirty to thirty-five. The 
whole of the children are also divided into thirty groups for purposes 
of visits to works, and each group visits ten factories per year. We were 
particularly struck both at this school, as at other schools we visited, with 
the friendly and natural relations between the principal, the teachers, 
and the children. 

At this school we also saw what we had hitherto only noted at some 
of the children’s homes, namely, out-of-door classes. The school has a 
garden attached and sufficient tables and benches are permanently fixed 
for accommodating the whole school in fine weather. 

About 70 per cent, of the children at this school, we were informed 
by the principal, belonged to the Young Pioneers. 

We were also informed that 92 per cent, of the children in Kharkov 
were at school this year, and it was hoped to provide accommodation 
for the whole 100 per cent, next year. 

On being told that education was compulsory, we asked what penalties 
were inflicted on parents who refused to send their children to school, 
to which the reply was they had never met with such a case. The 
parents were only too anxious for their children to attend school. In 
general, it will not be very long before at least elementary education is 
universal in the Ukraine. 

The following table shows the increase in the total number of children’s 
educational establishments in the various Republics of the Soviet Union 
between January, 1923, and January, 1924. Since then there has been 
a very considerable increase in both educational establishments and 
pupils, but we were unable to obtain the necessary statistical data before 
leaving Russia. 
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Schools and Pupils in tiie U.S.S.ll. 


Reputlic 

Educational 

institutions 

1 Number of 

1 pupils 

Jan. 1, 
10213 

Jan. 1, 
1024 

Jan.1, 
1023 

Jan. 1, 
1024 

Russian Socialist Federal .Soviet 

Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) . 

Ukraine S.S.R. .. 

White Russian S.S.R. 

Transcuucasian S.S.R. 

72,050 

18,428 

1,571 
3,147 

74,388 

15,500 

1,723 

4,025 

5,748,074 

1,548,532 
07,032 
280,170 

6,170,083 

1,033,885 

131,045 

438,571 

Total over the whole of the 1J.S.S.R. 

05,805 

00,070 

7,075,008 

8,370,034 


In the Ukraine a number of small badly constructed schools were 
closed and the pupils found places in the larger schools. 

The number of elementary schools in the U.S.S.ll. and the children 
attending them has increased from 64,078 with 4,657,890 pupils in 1923 
to 67,473 schools with 4,950,147 children. These figures do not include the 
Transcaucasian Republics, but they include all other parts of the U.S.S.ll. 
On the other hand, both the number of children in pre-school institutions 
(kindergartens, &c.) and those of the children’s homes have decreased 
during this period, but since the end of 1924 their number has again 
increased. 

Factory nurseries are dealt with in the chapter on “ Women in 
Industry.” 

Children’s Homes 

For defective children there arc special homes, as there are also for 
orphan children. We visited a number of the latter, in most eases when 
our visit was not expected, and wc almost invariably found that the 
premises were clean, the children though poorly dressed, looked well fed, 
and the relation between children and teachers seemed very happy and 
natural. Some of the samples of children’s work, including handicraft, 
written work, drawings, &c., was remarkably good. At these homes, as 
at all the day schools and even kindergartens and creches, the education 
and whole atmosphere is frankly working class and socialist. Every 
school and every children’s home has its Lenin comer, where the children 
are taught to take an interest in “ Uncle Lenin’s ” works and writings. 

“ To love study, and to be kind and helpful to one’s fellow workers,” \ 
they arc told in mottos on the wall, “ is to obey Uncle Lenin’s commands, ] 
and is the proper way of showing love lor him.” 

On January 1 , 1924, there were 4,605 children’s homes housing 317,854 
children in the U.S.S.ll., excluding the Transcaucasian Republic. 

Institutions for Homeless and Criminal Children 

Receiving Stations .—Arc institutions dealing with homeless children, 
where immediate help is rendered to children needing it. Here they 
remain until a permanent home is found for them. These stations are 
separate for boys and girls. 

Observation and Distributing Centres .—Deal with ‘ defective and 
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criminal children. The staff consists of doctors, teachers, and psychologists, 
who endeavour to establish the psychological and other peculiarities of 
each individual child with a view to determining the most suitable institu¬ 
tion for each case. 

Special Commissions on Juveniles.— These consist of a president, a 
teacher, magistrate, and doctor for the determination of what course to 
adopt for educating the young criminal or defective. Specially trained 
teachers assist the commission. They investigate the conditions under 
which the crime was committed, and later visit the child’s home, 
school, or place of work, and report to the commission the effects of the 
measures adopted for dealing with the young offender. 

Institute of Children's Inspectors. —Their duty is to keep watch on 
young persons at public places and to render assistance and protection 
to juveniles where necessary. 

Institutes or Homes for Defectives. —In the lt.S.F.S.R. there are 155 
schools for moral defectives, sixty schools for mental defectives, twenty-one 
schools for the blind, and forty-three schools for deaf and dumb children. 

/ Similar institutions exist in the other Republics. 

Factory Trade Schools 

One of the great needs of Soviet industry at the present moment is a 
larger number of skilled workers, particularly in the textile, metal, and 
printing trades. There are very few skilled workers unemployed ; on 
the contrary for the development and further progress of her industries 
—many of the most highly skilled of which were scarcely known in Russia 
before the revolution—an ever-growing number of highly skilled workers 
is essential. This was understood from the very beginning and factory 
workshop schools were opened in connection with a large number of 
important factories and enterprises. Lack of funds prevented their 
development to the desirable extent, but nevertheless they are already 
doing very good work in preparing fresh corps of skilled workers, who, 
at the same time, however, receive a general education during their 
period at the factory school. The age of the young people at these schools 
is from fourteen to eighteen. Children of fourteen to sixteen years of age 
attend the school for four hours and practice in the workshop for four 
hours, being paid for the work they perform. Young people from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age work six hours and are at school for two hours. 

As was to be expected from the more backward state of the women, 
the number of girls and young women at these schools is less than the 
number of boys and youths. Thus in the 251 factory schools of the 
R.S.F.S.R. furnishing returns in 1924, 16’5 per cent, of the pupils were 
girls. The number of the latter, however, is rising, thus of the number 
admitted at the end of 1924, 22 per cent, were girls. It was also noticed 
that the older the age of the pupils, the larger the number of boys, whereas 
in the younger groups the proportion of girls was greater, which again 
sho^. that the girls arc being more and more drawn into these schools 
with' the progress of time. 

The only factory schools in which the proportion of girl pupils is already 
greater than that of the boys are those of the garment workers. But even 
in the schools of such a trade as the metal workers, where naturally the 



number of women employed is necessarily small, considerable progress in 
the increase of women pupils has been made during the last few years. 
Thus in 1921-22 only \ per cent, of the pupils in the metal factory schools 
were women. In 1922-23 the number had risen slightly, but was still less 
than 1 per cent., but by the end of 1924 the proportion was 3-8 per cent. 
In Leningrad the total number of girl pupils in all the factory schools in 
1922-23 was 937, by 1924 the number had grown to 1,170. The number of 
girls in the metal workers’ schools of Leningrad in 1922-23 was only 
eighteen—in 1924 it had increased to eighty-one. 

In the factory schools of the chemical industry 30 per cent, of the 
pupils are girls—in some schools as many as 60 per cent, are girls, but in 
others there are scarcely any girl pupils. In the schools of the textile 
industry 32 per cent, are girls. 

In the schools of the printing industry 23'11 per cent, arc girls ; in those 
of mining there are 5 to 7 per cent.—in some even 11 per cent, of 
girls ; in those of the paper industry 25 to 30 per cent, are girls and so on. 

In addition there arc the Trade Technical Schools not directly connected 
with given enterprises. Here the proportion of women studying is very 
small, varying from 1 to 10 per cent., the average proportion 
being 8‘5 per cent, except in the garment making schools in which the 
proportion of women students is over 97 per cent. In agricultural schools 
the proportion of women is comparatively low, being but 18 per cent. 

On the other hand in the schools of what are known as the more educated 
professions, the proportion of women is much higher. Thus the proportion 
of women students in the teachers’ training schools is 55-9 per cent., and 
in the medical schools 87’7 per cent. Among the students admitted for 
the session 1924-25 the proportion of women in the various schools is greater, 
as the following table of admission in 80 per cent, of the technical schools in 
seven-tenths of the provinces of the ll.S.F.S.R. indicates :— 



Total number 

Proportion 


admitted 

of women 



(per cent.) 

Agricultural 

3,872 

29-9 

Teaching . . 

8,355 

61-9 

Industrial Technical 

4,121 

66-4 

Medical 

1,891 

95-2 

Commercial 

1,291 

47-8 

Art 

1,274 

48-5 

Musical 

2,009 

55-3 

Dramatic . . 

154 

52-6 

Others 

905 

7-5 

Total 

23,872 

44-8 


The number of women attending the higher educational institutes, 
universities, &c., is also fairly considerable. Thus in the R.S.F.S.R. at | 
the beginning of the 1924-25 academic year out of 120,900 students, 41,750 \ 
were women. 



Workers’ Faculties 

( The Soviet State is frankly a workers’ state and it seeks above all 
and beyond all to govern the country exclusively for the benefit of the 
industrial and peasant toiling masses. Since the education of these classes 
of the population was terribly neglected in Tsarist Russia it is but natural 
that comparatively few workers and peasants—both, men and women, 
particularly women, arc at present prepared educationally to benefit by 
attendance at a university. In order, however, to give peasants and 
workers who have not had a secondary education an opportunity of prepar¬ 
ing for the university, special schools have been organised for adult workers ; 
these are known as “ Workers’ Faculties.” There are both day and evening 
Workers’ Faculties. The students who attend in the daytime usually 
have State scholarships of about 20 roubles a month, some of the unions 
granting their students further assistance. Certain enterprises also grant 
scholarships. On January 1 , 1925, about 30 per cent, of the students 
enjoyed such scholarships. In addition, there is a “ Society for Assisting 
Proletarian Students,” which organises dining rooms where students get 
three meals a day free of charge. One such dining room which we visited 
in Rostov provided meals for 1,500 students daily. Each University, 
Workers’ Faculty, &c. sends up its list of students requiring assistance 
to the headquarters of the Society in the town and if the funds or room are 
insufficient for all requiring help the most needy arc chosen. The one we 
saw at Rostov was very clean, but very simply furnished with wooden 
tables and benches. They made up for it, however, by a beautifully 
painted ceiling and walls—executed, we were told, by some of the students 
themselves. In addition, there were, of course, the usual portraits of 
revolutionary leaders and revolutionary slogans on the walls. Similar 
students’ dining rooms have been organised in most of the large towns. 

The evening faculties are attended by workers, who work in the daytime. 
The following table shows the number of students admitted to the 1924-25 
session in the R.S.F.S.R. and the proportion of women admitted :— 


Studknts Admitti'.d to WoiiKuns’ Facui.tiks in 1924-25 



1) 

ny 

Evening 

Total 

students 

admitted 

Number 

of 

women 

Total 

students 

admitted 

Number 

of 

women 

Moscow . . 

1,822 

203 

1,001 

120 

Leningrad 

1,580 

201 

371 

37 

Other towns 

5,502 

708 

030 

82 

Total in R.S.F.S.R. 

8,854 

1,232 

2,002 

245 


There are in all ninety-two Workers’ Faculties in the R.S.F.S.R., 
seventeen of which arc in Moscow. The other Republics have similar 
institutions in all the large towns. 

The proportion of women students in the day Faculties was 18*61 per 
cent, of the total number of students in 1924-25; in the evening Faculties 
this proportion was 15*18 per cent. These proportions are not recognised 
as by any means satisfactory and fresh cndeaVours arc being made to 




attract a larger number of women students. The difficulties in the way, 
however, are enormous, for, high as the proportion of illiterates was amongst 
the people as a whole in Tsarist Russia, it was, and still is highest of all 
amongst the women workers and peasants. 

Students are sent by the trade unions, party and peasants organisa¬ 
tions and the available places are divided between the various trade union 
and other organisations of the various districts. 

The Bukharin Rabfac 

The largest Workers’ Faculty in Moscow is the Bukharin Rabfac 
(Workers’ Faculty), which contains 1,500 day students and 630 evening 
students. About 55 per cent, of the students are workers, the rest belonging 
to the peasantry. A very great effort has been made recently to increase 
the number of peasant students and considering the greater illiteracy among 
the peasants, not without success. 

As in all the Workers Faculties, so here students On admission must be 
eighteen years of age or over, and if eighteen they must have been at work 
in industry or agriculture at least three years. If they are older they must 
have worked a longer period. They are also required to have the necessary 
elementary knowledge on admission. 

The day courses begin at 9 a.m. and end at 2.30 p.m. The evening 
courses are from 7.30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

There are 120 teachers and lecturers at this Rabfac, and in each class 
there are about thirty students. The day courses are spread over three 
years, the evening courses over four years. The first year is spent in 
general education, at the end of which the students, on the advice of the 
teachers, choose their speciality. The courses include the physical sciences, 
biology, social economics, and pedagogy. In the social economic section 
only Marxian economics is taught, for, as they explained to us, “ they 
have no time to teach everything, so they teach what is best and most 
useful from the working class point of view.” This faculty, like the others, 
aims at giving what roughly corresponds to our secondary school education, 
that is to say, to give workers a sufficient grounding for entering the 
university. So far as the Bukharin Faculty is concerned, it would certainly 
seem to attain this end. The samples of students’ work we saw on the 
walls and among the students’ notes in the geography, art, and other 
sections were certainly very good. The chemical and physical laboratories 
were no worse, in some respects even better equipped than the corresponding 
laboratories in most of our secondary schools at home, and the biological 
laboratory would not have compared unfavourably with even some of 
our university biological laboratories (at any rate for junior students), 
especially as regards the excellent specimens collected and prepared by 
the students themselves. In addition, the college contains libraries of 
old and new books, a number of good reading rooms, a special “ Lenin ” 
room, in which his works are specially studied, a good dining room, where 
students can get a good two-course lunch or supper for twenty-five kopecks 
(about 6d.). 

In view of the fact that it is sometimes stated that the classic Russian 
authors are not permitted to circulate, &c., it may not be out of place to 
say here that we noted particularly that around the walls in some of the 
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Russian language lecture rooms, were the photographs of all the noted 
Russian authors, even the mbst reactionary ones. Short biographies, 
noting which books were particularly worth reading, and so on, were 
attached. 

Workers and peasants who have completed a course at the Workers’ 
Faculty need pass no further examination, and are given preference for 
admission to higher educational institutions. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of students 
attending higher technical schools in three of the Republics of the Union 

Attendance at Higher Technical Institutions 


Republic 

Number of 
technical 
institutions 
of all kinds 

Number of 
stndents 

Jan. 1, 
1928 

Jan.1, 
1924 

Jun. 1, 
1923 

Jan.1, 
1924 

R.S.F.S.R. 

2,822 

3,004 

415,474 

484,100 

Ukraine .. 

887 

947 

100,017 

122,200 

White Russia. 

80 

44 

0,945 

0,790 

Total . 

8,095 

4,055 

528,430 

010,210 


The above figures include the following types of institutions ;— 


Educational institutions 

Number of 
institutions 

Number of 
students 

Jan.1, 
1923 

Jan.1, 
1924 

Jan.1, 
1923 

Jail. 1, 
1024 

Higher education (universities, &c.) .. 

270 

170 

210,745 

109,191 

Workers’ Faculties .. .. 

103 

120 

80,920 

42,041 

Technical schools .. .. 

830 

008 

105,585 

119,454 

Special technical courses .. . . 

2,480 

8,052 

109,180 

255,530 


Apart from the Workers’ Faculties and other educational institutions 
enumerated above, various evening courses have been organised for 
increasing the skill of workers, for training teachers for work in the present- 
day schools and institutions of the Union, for training industrial 
instructors, administrative workers, as well as on a number of special 
subjects, and so on. There arc also party schools. In many of the large 
towns of the Union there are good universities. 

The Tiflis University 

In Tiflis we visited a very fine Georgian university, which was formerly 
only attended by the sons of the nobility and the rich. It is now a centre 
for the spread of Georgian culture among the workers over the whole of 
the Georgian Republic. There are about 5,000 students at this university, 
and when we visited it, the proportion of women was 25 per cent. ; some¬ 
times the proportion, we were told, reached 40 per cent. Seventy-live 
per cent, of the students are workers, mainly from the Itabfacs, who pay 
no fees, while the other 25 per cent, come from other classes and pay for 
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their tuition. Seven hundred students have State scholarships of twenty- 
five roubles per month. They, and other working-class students, travel 
to and from college free of charge and arc able to obtain a two-course 
dinner for fifteen to twenty kopecks ( kl. to 5d.) at the students’ co-opera¬ 
tive dining room. The faculties include social economies, medicine, 
pedagogy, agronomics, the physical sciences, languages, and literature, 
and so on. The courses arc spread over four years. The university is 
equipped with good laboratories, reading rooms, and has a library of 
820,000 books on various subjects, not at all well arranged, owing partly 
to the fact that various donors insisted that their whole gift should remain 
intact, partly to a shortage of efficient librarians. In Moscow there are 
institutes for training what are known as Red professors, i.e., professors 
imbued with the ideals of the revolution as well as having the necessary 
scientific knowledge. Ten per cent, of the students at these institutes 
are women. 

Finally a great effort has been and is being made to stamp out illiteracy I 
all over the Union. Over 61,000 centres for stamping out illiteracy were | 
organised during 1924-25, and over 3,000,000 men and women received ® 
instruction in reading and writing. 



Georgian Military Road 
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Chapter XIV 

CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANISATIONS 

T HE “ Young Pioneers ” is an organisation for children of eleven 
to sixteen years of age, modelled on the British Scout movement 
insofar as it encourages all sorts of outdoor physical culture, camp 
life, and social service, but it does not inculcate militarism and 
patriotism. On the contrary, the children arc taught the international nature 
of Lhe working-class movement. They are inspired with a love for interna¬ 
tional heroes of the working class and Socialist movement and they are taught 
ito become lighters in the struggle for the emancipation of the working class. 
[They arc taught to hate and despise militarism and imperialism and the 
enslavement of one nation by another and to strive for international peace 
based on the self-determination of all nations great and small. They are 
[taught the true dignity of labour when carried out for the common good, 
and they are instructed in the history of the working class and Socialist 
movement of all countries. They are taught to love the workers of all 
countries but to despise all those, both at home and abroad, who, though 
strong and healthy, live on the labour of others, and those who oppress 
(others in any way^/ From the youngest to the oldest of them they arc 
Wonderfully intelligent. They take a keen interest in the affairs of both 
their own and other countries ; and when we watched them at their sports, 
demonstrations, study circles, or when singing revolutionary songs, with 
the real fervour of the pioneer and lighter who means what he says, we 
felt that these children would indeed be good custodians of the liberties 
won by their fathers and mothers at the cost of such heroic sacrifices. 
The children at the homes and schools are not, of course, compelled to 
belong to the Young Pioneers—but very large numbers of them do, 
and in all schools and children’s homes there is invariably a branch of 
Young Pioneers and, among the older ones, of the Young Communists. For 
the very little ones there is an organisation known as the Octobcritcs 
(Novcmberitcs according to the new calendar—but the November Revolu¬ 
tion is still known as the “ October ” Revolution in Russia, as at that time 
Russia still used the old calendar). 

On January 1 , 1925, there were 1,000,000 members_m the Young Pioneer 
movement, 60 per cent , of whom were boys and 40 per ce nt, girls. Forty- 
live per cent, of the members were working-class children, 31 per cent, were 
children of peasants and 24 per cent, belonged to other classes. In the 
Young Communists League there were on January 1 , 1925, 1,018,000 
members and 120,000 candidates for membership or probationers, making 
the virtual membership 1,138,000. Of this number 84 per cent, were boys 
and 16 per cent, girls. Forty-three per cent, were of working-class parents, 
45 per cent, from the peasantry, and 12 per cent, belonged to other social 
classes. Nine per cent, of the members were the children of members of 
the Communist Party, thus showing that the Young Communists are being 
recruited from non-party members as well as from party members. The 
following talk, one of many, we had with a Young Pioneer is characteristic. 
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lie was a little Tartar boy of Simferopol to whom we gave a ricle after we 
had visited his school. ; - 


D. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

D. 


“ IIow old are you ? ” 

“ Eleven.” 

“ Do you belong to the Young Pioneers ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did your father or mother send you to the Young Pioneers ? ” 

“ No, no one told me to join them-—I went myself and joined.” 

“ Oh, why did you join up ? ” 

“ Because I like being a Pioneer.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Hike the sports and the singing, and wejiave interesting talks.” 
“ About what ? ” 



Group of “ Oetoberites ” bidding farezvell to Delegates at Simferopol 

B. : “ Oh, about how various things arc made, sometimes about the 
children and workers of other countries. A little time ago we heard about 
your workers in England. I hope you will have a Workers’ Bepublic soon 
like we have.” 

D. : “ Did your father object to you joining the Young Pioneers.” 

B. : “ No, my father did not mind, he said I could do as I liked; but 
the father of one of our girls was very angry and he even came up to see 
our teacher about it.” 

D. : “ And what did the teacher say ? ” 

B. : “ The teacher said she could not prevent a child joining the 
Pioneers if she wanted to do so, and she could not interfere.” 

D. : “ What happened then ? ” 

B. : “ The girl did not come to our Pioneer meetings for about a week, 
but we kept, on telling her how nice it was to be a Pioneer and she came 
back to us after all.” 

D. : “ And what about her father ? ” 

B. : “I don’t know, but I think she kept on worrying him to let her 
go and of course he had to in the end.” 
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The child said this with a mischievous twinkle in his eye as though he 
knew the art of getting things out of parents himself. 
r D. : “ How many members have the Young Pioneers ? ” 

' B. : “ About a million boys and girls.” 

D. : “ What are you Pioneers—what do you intend to do ? ” 

B. : “ We are the second reserve.” 

D. : “ The second reserve ? What do you mean ? ” 

B. : “ Why, don’t you know ? The Young Communists are the first 
reserve, we are the second.” 

D. : “ But what do you mean by reserve ? ” 

B. : “ Don’t you know what reserve means ? Why, when our present 
Soviet leaders die, the Young Communists arc going to carry on their 
work and guard the Workers’ Revolution, and after the Young Communists, 
come we Young Pioneers—and we have a third reserve, too, the little 
Octoberites. So you see we are safe and Uncle Lenin’s work will not be 
destroyed by anyone.” 

D. : “ Who is to prevent it ? ” (Half jokingly.) 

B. : “ Why, Uncle Kalinin and Trotsky and Rykov and our Red 
Army and the Young Communists and we Young Pioneers.” 

Pie said this with so much earnestness, his little face became so flushed, 
and his eyes sparkled with such determination that at the moment we 
felt that if the whole million little members were equally earnest Soviet 
Russia was indeed impregnable. 
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Chapter XV 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL MINORITIES 


T O those who know (and who does not know ?) how the national 
minorities in the Russian Empire had always been oppressed 
and persecuted, and the suppressed hatred felt by these nationali¬ 
ties towards their Russian oppressors, it was very strange 
indeed to hear the cordial expressions of good will and enthusiasm for the 
Russian Soviet Government expressed by Tartars, Osetins, Georgians, 
Jews, Kerachais, &c. 

The U.S.S.R. is a voluntary union of wSoviet Socialist Republics, each' 
one of which enjoys the fullest possible measure of autonomy. The follow- | 
ing are the constituent Republics of the Union : the R.S.E.S.R., the 
Ukraine, White Russia, the Transcaucasian Republic (consisting of Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, and Armenia), the Uzbek and the Turkoman Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The two latter joined the Union in October, 1924. These 
Republics all united because they have close economic interests in common 
and in order that they might the better present a united front in 
international alTairs. Each Republic carries on its State affairs mainly in 
its own tongue, and every help is given by the Central Union authorities to 
further not only the economic interests of the constituent Republics, but 
their native cultural interests. In each Republic the interests of the various 
national minorities arc taken into account. Each national minority may 
have, and has, its own schools and theatres ; in the law courts their case 
must, where necessary, be conducted in their own language. Special 
courses, clubs and lectures arc organised in their own language and adapted 
to their state of development. 

The Jews arc a striking illustration of Soviet national policy. Under 
Tsardom they were persecuted unmercifully. The other races were 
instigated against them, by playing on the superstitions of the ignorant 
and on religious animosities, with the result that there were those periodical 
pogroms, or massacres of Jews, which sent a shudder of horror throughout 
the world. The Jews had to live in certain prescribed areas, they could not 
enter to any large extent the schools and universities, or follow the liberal 
professions. Jewish girls, for instance, who desired to study, say in 
Petrograd, or to practise as dentists, &c., could only obtain permission 
to reside in these places either by means of a fictitious marriage or by taking 
out a “ yellow ticket ”—that is, an official document certifying that the girl 
was a prostitute, a prostitute having the right to reside in places prohibited 
to an honest Jewish girl! 

The Revolution, of course, changed all this; the Jews enjoy the same 
political, educational and religious rights as every other nationality. 
But in view of the fact that other avenues had been closed to them, large 
numbers of the Jews before the Revolution were engaged in trade,or had 
small master workshops, and the result was that the Revolution deprived 
many of them (with no industrial experience) of their means of livelihood. 
To solve the difficulty, the Soviet Government is carrying out an extensive 
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plan ol land settlement lor the Jews, and we were informed that this 
experiment is proving very successful. 

When we were in Kislovodsk, we met a large number of Kcraehais, 
both men and women. They came specially to see us in their picturesque 
national costumes. None of them hid their faces, but the older women, 
particularly in the remote places of Eastern Russia, do still wear veils. 
Some of them, though not all, could speak Russian, some spoke broken 
Russian, but one and all in course of conversation emphasised their 
satisfaction at their emancipation as a nation, and in the case of the women, 
as a sex. Many stories they told us of the oppression to which they had 
been formerly subjected by their Russian masters, and by their hirelings, the 
Cossacks. A native man, for instance was not allowed to marry a Russian 
girl, but the Russians claimed the right to carry off native girls. We asked 
them how their people felt generally now towards the Russians, and they 
told us that not quite all the accumulated hatred of past years had died 
down, but it was diminishing very steadily, as their people saw how their 
land was being restored to them, and that they now no longer had 
anything to fear from the Russians. 

On our way from Borzhom to Abas-Tuman (Georgia) we were met by a 
mixed crowd of Armenians, Mussulmans, Osctins, and Georgians, who were 
evidently on excellent terms with one another. We spoke to chance Osctins 
and other native carmen and peasants on the road. In some cases, they 
did not seem to understand much of what was going on—although even in 
such cases, to a straight question on the land, they always replied that 
they had more land now than they had ever had before the revolution. 
In other cases we found them very intelligent, keenly interested in home and 
even international affairs. They were invariably favourable, on the whole, 
to their local soviet institutions, and to the Soviet Government. They 
complained in some cases of dishonest or harsh officials, but they rarely 
blamed their Government for it. It was a relic of the past, they said, which 
would be stamped out in time. 

We had similar talks with Armenians, Tartars, and other nationalities. 

Ilad the Soviet Government done nothing else, the work they have done 
in restoring peace and harmony amongst the hostile nationalities of Russians, 
Jews, Georgians, Armenians, Osctins, Chechens, Kcraehais and the host of j 
other tribes inhabiting the Caucasus and the Transcaucasian Republic, 
would form a monument of lasting value. 
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Chapter XVI 

OUR VISIT TO THE CRIMEA 

T IIE Crimea is a most beautiful peninsula on the Black Sea, 
two and a half million dessiatines (10,500 square miles) in 
extent. It has always been well-known l'or its line apples, 
grapes and other fruit crops. It also has extensive tobacco 
plantations. The whole peninsula presents the appearance of a delightful 
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orchard and Mower garden, with line mountains as a background and shady 
pathways leading down to the beach. 

The Crimea contains more than fourteen different nationalities, most 
of the people belonging to the Tartar race. Before the Soviet Revolution 
there were about 100 Tartar elementary schools, now there are 367 such 
schools. There were then no secondary Tartar schools, there are now 
twenty, two in each of the ten regions into which the Crimea is divided. 
In addition opportunity is provided for Tartar students to enter technical 
and higher educational institutions. 

Simferopol 

On May 25, we arrived at Simferopol, the capital of the Crimea. Here 
we visited atin-makingandfruit-prcscrvingfactory—only the formerscction 
was open as the season for the latter had not yet started. This factory 
struck us all by its cleanliness, airiness and the bright and cheerful appear¬ 
ed ) 




ancc of the workers. From conversations with the workers we found that 
in this factory most of the women were employed on unskilled or 
on semi-skilled work, their earnings averaging 35 roubles per month 
(£3 14s. ). The men’s average wages is about 55 roubles per month 
(£5 IGs.). They work an eight hour day, but in the more unhealthy depart¬ 
ments the working day is only six hours. The holidays at this factory are 
one month, and in the injurious sections, two months. In these sections the 
women get a daily ration of milk and butter. 

Most of the workers employed here are Tartar and they were particularly 
enthusiastic about the change for the better that had set in since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Soviet Government. The first time in their lives, they said 
they felt themselves to be the masters of their own destiny. They could 
use their own language freely, they elected their own representative to the 
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local and central organs of Government. They were encouraged by the 
authorities to educate themselves, and they no longer felt themselves 
treated as inferiors by Russian rulers. We questioned them particularly 
as to their material conditions, and invariably received the answer that 
these were now not only better than a year or two ago, but that they were 
very considerably better than they had been before the war. Amongst 
the women at work, we came across one, a Tartar, who was a member of 
the Crimean Central Executive Committee, that is of the Crimean Govern¬ 
ment. Although a member of the Government, she continued to work at 
the factory like any other working woman. When, however, the Central 
Executive is in session, in the day time, she gets the necessary time off 
with pay. 

After leaving the factory, we went to a Tartar Home for Orphan 
Children. The whole place was very clean though somewhat smelly owing 
evidently to the Eastern spices used in the cooking. The rooms were bright 
and airy, and there was a good garden attached with lilac trees and fine 
flower beds. The children looked clean and well fed though not too well 
dressed. Most of them could speak Russian, although they are taught in 
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their native Tartar tongue, and tlie notices on the walls, the inscriptions 
under pictures and so on, were in the Tartar language. The ages of the 
children vary from seven to fifteen, they only live at the Home, and arc 
educated at neighbouring schools. The question of whether the children in 
orphan homes should be taught at the Home or sent to outside schools in 
order not to be cut off from children of the outside world is being much 
debated by teachers in Russia. On the whole the latter view seems to pre¬ 
vail, although by no means universally. Most of the children are Young 
Pioneers, and there was the usual Lenin corner. Discipline here, as in all the 
schools and Homes we visited, is based exclusively on self-government. 

Later we visited the Regional Museum, where we noted some fine 
specimens of ancient relics of the Old and New Stone Age. There were 
also specimens of Grecian and Roman art and so on. Some of the rooms 
contained magnificient pictures and one room was devoted to relics of 
the civil war, including specimens of the papers, proclamations, appeals, 
&c., issued during that period. In the entrance court of the museum there 
were appeals to citizens to preserve old monuments, not to disfigure them 
and to notify the authorities of the museum should they possess or come into 
possession of specimens of ancient art and other relics—in order that such 
may not be lost to posterity. Here, as in Moscow, Leningrad and every 
other part of the Union we visited, we found the greatest possible care 
taken of historical buildings, museums, pictures, and art treasures generally. 

We also visited a Tartar club, which seemed very well arranged, con¬ 
taining a library (exclusively Tartar), reading rooms, a Lenin room, and 
so on. 

In the evening there was a meeting, one of the most enthusiastic we 
had witnessed anywhere in the U.S.S.R. The hall was packed, but the 
streets were equally packed. One could literally have walked along the 
heads of the crowd in the streets around the hall. The enthusiasm and 
cheering for the British visitors was enormous, and we were told by a 
number of people that this demonstration was absolutely spontaneous. 
The local trade union officials had not been certain as to the day of our 
arrival, and they had convened the meeting on that same day. 

After having spent a day at Simferopol, we went to Yalta which we 
made our headquarters for a thorough investigation of the Crimean 
health resorts. 

Sanatoria and Rest Homes at Yalta and District 

Yalta and the district round about it was in pre-revolutionary days 
the exclusive preserves of the Tsar, his family, courtiers and nobility. None 
but these classes of the Russian population were allowed anywhere in the 
vicinity, excepting, of course, their servants, who had to furnish satisfactory 
evidence of their loyalty and trustworthiness (from the Tsarist point of 
view). Even the rich middle class and merchants were rarely allowed there 
except on business. 

The whole coast line from Alushta (half way between Simferopol and 
Yalta), as indeed other parts of the Crimea, is dotted with numerous fine 
villas and palaces, formerly belonging to the nobility, ministers of State 
and so on. Most of these villas, after being re-decorated and repaired have 
been converted into Rest Homes and Sanatoria. Similarly, private 
villas, summer residences, palaces and monasteries outside Moscow, 
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on the banks of the Neva in Leningrad, in the famous health resorts of the 
Caucasus, in the Donetz Basin, and many other parts of the Soviet Union 
have been converted into delightful Rest Homes and Sanatoria for workers 1 
and peasants. L 

While in the Crimea, we visited a very large number of these Homes 
and Sanatoria, we often partook of meals with the inmates and patients, and 
although the food was strange to us, and not always to our liking, it was 
fresh and plentiful, and eaten with evident relish by both the inmates and 
the Russian visitors, who accompanied us. We also had numerous talks 
with the doctors, nurses, patients or holiday makers, the directors of the 
Sanatoria and Rest Homes, and the kitchen and general domestic staffs? 

Our general impression was that the number of such Rest Homes and 
Sanatoria was very great, but taking into account the enormous size of the 
U.S.S.R. they are still insufficient to meet the demand ; we learned that 
actually the Rest Homes could cope with about 25 per cent, of the require¬ 
ments and that the Sanatoria, although the accommodation in them had 
increased during the last year by 150 per cent., could now cope with about 
36 per cent of the demand. The director of the Yalta Sanatoria told us 
that it was the aim of the Government, the Health Commissariat and the 
Insurance department to bring the Sanatoria of the U.S.S.R. up to the very 
highest level of excellence, even before they increased their number to any 
great extent. 

In the Crimea, as in the Rest Homes and Sanatoria of other parts of the 
Union—and we visited a large number of such in the Caucasus, Georgia and 
other parts of the U.S.S.R.—the general rule is that 80 per cent, of the 
inmates arc workers from the bench or peasants direct from the land, the 
rest being brain workers, including clerks, typists, &c. 

Roth Rest Homes and Sanatoria are entirely free of charge, the stay i 
in the former being generally for a period of two weeks and in the latter \ 
for six weeks with an extension when necessary, but only by decision of the 1 
medical commission. The ordinary food at the Sanatoria consists of the \ 
following :— 

8.30 Breakfast —Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, &c. 

12.0 Lunch —-Fish or meat and vegetables, cocoa or kefir (a 
specially prepared kind of sour milk). 

3.0 Dinner —Soup, fish or meat and vegetables, fruit. 

7.0 Supper —Same kind of meal as lunch. 

10.0 Milk and bread and butter. 

All patients receive at least three large tumblers of milk per day and') 
about an ounce of butter. \ 

Patients who require it receive extra food. 

In general, the patients at the Sanatoria and holiday makers at Rest 
Homes seemed thoroughly satisfied with their conditions, and to be 
enjoying their stay there immensely. 

The only complaints we ever heard—and we often spoke to the patients 
and holiday makers privately, with no Soviet or Trade Union official within 
ear-shot—was that they did not always like the compulsory hour of rest 
after dinner, that they thought the time spent at the Sanatorium not long 
enough, and that not all their friends at their factory or workshops, who also 
needed a holiday or treatment, had been selected. 



Chapter XVII 

HEALTH INSTITUTIONS OR SANATORIA 

S ANATORIA in-the U.S.S.R. arc not merely for tubercular patients, 
they also treat various other diseases in their very first stages, as 
well as eases of ordinary debility or overstrain, and eases which 
show a tendency towards the development of tuberculosis or other 
disease suitable for sanatorium treatment. We describe below only a few 
of the numerous sanatoria we visited all over the U.S.S.R. 

The Livadia Peasants’ Sanatorium 

The Livadia was formerly the Tsarist Crimean estate. The estate 
itself covers nearly 950 acres. The park alone extends over about 052 
acres, and contains numerous line trees, the whole of the world having 
been scoured for the finest specimens when the park was planted. There 
are gardens extending over nearly nineteen acres, magnificent vineries, &c. 
The cut roadways cover over twenty-six miles. The estate contains 
■K)() structures, 110 of which are dwelling-houses. 

The most imposing structure is, of course, the Rig Palace, the 
construction of which alone cost two and a half million roubles (over 
£250,000), a three-storied building containing 125 beautiful rooms. This 
was the seaside residence of the Tsar and Tsaritsa and their children. The 
riches formerly contained in this palace are almost fabulous. Then there 
is the Small Palace, in which Alexander III had lived and died, and 
which had not been used since his death. 

In addition, there are the very line residences of the Tsarist retinue, 
the court ladies and gentlemen. One such house contains sixty-two rooms. 
And finally there are the small dwellings for the numerous servants who 
ministered to' the comforts of all these parasites. 

There was also in Livadia a splendid motor garage, housing 100 ears 
and a large coachhouse for all the motors and carriages of the royal 
family and their retinue ; the latter, it is said, numbered about 1,000 
people. 

Apart from the Tsar and his court and their servants, i},000 soldiers 
and |X)Iice were stationed in and around Livadia, for the protection of 
the Tsar against the people. Rut even that was not sufficient. A special 
cavalry regiment was stationed as a reserve in Simferopol, and along the 
whole coast of the Crimea there was a network of secret, police and spies, 
with headquarters at Yalta. 

Now, however, this is all changed. The Tsar, and his family,and the nobility 
have vanished, and the magnificent rooms and grounds, for so long their 
playground, now house honest sons and daughters of the soil—the 
Russian peasants—-who come here to recover from disease. This year 
the Rig Palace alone is housing 850 peasants ; next year it is hoped to 
have accommodation for 000. 

We visited Livadia on May 28. Although the sanatorium had not 
yet been formally opened, already a large number of peasants were there. 
It was a glorious day, and the gardens around the palace were in full 
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bloom, .and peasants, both men and women, were strolling along the 
pathways. When they heard that the British Women’s Delegation had 
arrived they gathered together and gave hearty eheers, and at once 
started asking eager questions about the life of the peasants in England. 
Presently a bell rang. It was the dinner bell, and we all went into the 
beautiful principal Tsarist dining-room, which is now used as a dining¬ 
room for the peasant patients. The place was very clean, the tables were 
decorated with (lowers, and in contrasting the difference between the 
present occupants of this fine hall with those of only some eight years 
ago, we could not help reflecting that whatever sins the Bolsheviks might 
be accused of, whatever mistakes they may have committed, however 
one might disagree with them in details, fundamentally they had done 
a good and great work. They had been true Socialists in deeds and not 
merely in words. They had really restored to labour the wealth labour 
had created. Those who were now enjoying the amenities and beauties 
of Livadia were the representatives of the class whose labour had created 
all this luxury, and we confess we did not stop to wonder where the former 
occupants were ; for us it was sulficicnt that labour was enjoying tlig, 
wealth it had created. After dinner we looked round the sanatorium. 
Everything was in very good order, and very clean ; certain rooms, 
containing the most costly and finest furniture and pictures, are being 
kept as museums. 

Later we had conversations with the peasants, of which we give the 
following examples :— 

D. : “ IIow do you like being here ? ” 

P. : “ Very much indeed.” 

D. : “ Is this very different from your conditions at home ? ” 

P. : “ No comparison. I never thought people could have such 
beautiful houses.” 

P.2: “We now sec how the Tsar used to live, and where our taxes 
went to.” 

I). : “Is the food good here ? ” 

P. : “ Very. Sometimes it is more than we can manage, and then 
the doctor gets angry. You sec this man here, he brought some bread and 
cucumber with him. lie thought he might not get enough to cat.” (And 
here all of them burst into loud laughter, in which the culprit himself 
joined.) 

D. : “ How long have you been here ? ” 

P. : “ Three weeks, and I have already added fifteen pounds to my 
weight.” 

P.2 : “ I have been here four weeks, and I feel I could go back to 
work now, but I don’t say I want to, of course.” 

D. : “ What do you think of the Soviet Government ? ” 

P. : “ Well, it has given us the sanatorium.” 

D. : “ Has it done anything else you specially approve of ? ” 

P. : “ Yes, we have more land now than we have ever had before.” 

D. : “ But your life is very hard still ? ” 

P. : “ Yes, very ; but it is improving.” 

D. : “ Are all the peasants of your village in favour of the Soviet 
Government ? ” 

P. : “ More or less. There are some who do not understand what 
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the Soviet Government really means. They only know that life is hard, 
and they grumble ; but in most cases if you suggest the return of the 
Tsarist Government and the landowners, they arc terrified, and say they 
won’t allow that on any account.” 

D. : “ Do the peasants of your village take part in the elections to 
the Soviets ? ” 

P. : “ Oh, yes, though not all.” (And further questions on this point 
elicited that the number taking part varied in the various villages—from 
all over the U.S.S.R.—represented here, from 35 per cent, to 85 per cent 
of the voters.) 

D. : “ What about the women peasants. Do they take an active 
part in the work of the local soviets ? ” 

The answers again varied. In some eases a large projxn'tion do ; in 
other eases very few. In most eases the men peasants would seem to 
resist the participation of women in public life ; but a few tales were 
told us here of how the women insisted on having their representatives 
elected, and made it generally very unpleasant lor the men until the 
latter gave in. In some of these eases the men afterwards owned that 
'the “ Petticoats were not doing badly.” 

When walking round the grounds and down to the beach we came 
across a “ peasant correspondent.” There arc now a fair number of such 
correspondents, he told us. Their special duty was to furnish the town 
papers with information regarding the activities of their village. They 
do this in their spare time, and as very often they give information of 
the misdoings of Kulaks (peasant profiteers) they not infrequently have 
very unpleasant times. The Kulaks take every measure to rid themselves 
of the watchful eye of these correspondents, not shrinking even from 
murder, and this is the real cause underlying the cases of murders of 
village correspondents published by the papers from time to time. The 
general population of the villages, the poorer and even middle peasantry, 
are not hostile, and will even often go to the correspondent to tell him 
of some grievance either against a richer peasant, a dishonest official, or 
some unjust judgment of a local soviet department. “ Not a few wrongs 
have thus been righted,” added the correspondent, proudly. 

This same correspondent introduced us to another young fellow, also 
a village correspondent, who until now had been working on the land, 
but as his correspondence had shown conspicuous journalistic ability, he 
had been granted a State scholarship in an institute for journalism, 
attendance at which he would start next term. 

We may make a digression here and say that we spoke to a number 
of journalists in various parts of the country about these workers and 
village correspondents, and in general we can say that whilst most of 
the Communist journalists were very sympathetic towards this new 
movement of workers and peasants’ correspondents, the non-party 
journalists were rather sceptical and ran them down as mere amateurs 
and of very little use. 

We also had interviews with the doctors and nurses, who told us that 
the peasants were, for the most part, excellent patients. They responded 
to the treatment, as a rule, much more rapidly than town workers, their 
constitutions being much stronger. It was surprising, they also said, how 
rapidly the peasants learnt to be clean and orderly. They treated the 
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I beautiful furniture, walls, pictures, and gardens with the utmost respect, 
■' and their sojourn here for about six weeks not only cured them physically, 
but it often also signified a liberal education. In many cases it was their 
first introduction to civilised life. They learnt here to some extent what 
comforts modern civilisation could provide, how much their lives had 
differed therefrom, and what the Soviet Government was restoring to 
them. The other houses on the Livadia estate are also being transformed 
into sanatoria for town workers and peasants. 

The Brobov Sanatorium for Children 

This sanatorium was founded about twenty years ago by Professor 
Bobrov, and is still largely staffed, so far as doctors and higher personnel 
generally is concerned, by the old staff. 

When we visited the sanatorium there were 110 children, their ages 
ranging from two and a-half to twelve. In the following month (June) 
the numbers were to have been increased to 160. Most of the children 
suffer from bone tuberculosis, and the doctor in charge showed us some 
^ wonderful cures of children whose limbs had been bent and who had been 
unable to walk, now looking very fit, and practically cured. 

Most of the children are of working-class parentage, and all these are 
treated free of charge. A small number arc the children of well-paid workers, 
and these pay about 116 roubles per month, a smaller number still belong 
to wealthy private merchants, employers of labour, &e., and these pay 
200 to 300 roubles per month. 

The home is at present dependent on the trade unions and similar 
organisations for funds, but the doctor told us that from next October 
he hoped the sanatorium would be taken over by the State. lie said he 
would very much welcome this, as it would free them from financial worry. 
We particularly questioned both the doctor and others of the higher 
officials who had worked here from the foundation of the sanatorium, 
how they found conditions of work since the revolution. They told us 
they had passed through some very difficult times, but that conditions 
now were considerably better. We then asked them the plain question : 
“ Do you consider that the Soviet Government helps or in any way hinders 
your work ? ” to which they replied without hesitation, “ Undoubtedly 
the Government helps us all it can.” To the question whether any of 
them would welcome the return of the Tsarist Government, they gave 
an emphatic “ No,” and said further that, with the possible exception 
of an individual here and there, nobody in Russia dreams of any such 
thing. To the further question whether there were many who might 
welcome the return of the Mensheviks they replied : “ There were probably 
more who might do so, but there is no likelihood of their return either.” 

We had a very well-served and well-cooked dinner at this place, and 
both during and after dinner some more teachers, also the nursemaids 
and domestic and kitchen staff came in, to have a talk and to welcome 
us. We questioned these workers, particularly the domestic and kitchen 
workers very closely, on the conditions now and before the Soviet, 
Revolution. Those of them who had been domestics before the revolution 
told us that conditions now for domestic servants were incomparably 
better than before the revolution. Like all other workers, they have an 
eight-hour day : formerly they worked all hours. Their food and lodging 
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was now much better, and their pay Was twenty-tour to twenty-seVett 
roubles per month; formerly it was often as low as six roubles. They also 
have a fairly strong trade union which watches over their interests and 
sees to the laws being carried out by their employers. Only one woman 
stated that the food she was given before the war was better than now. 
All the others said that this was an exception, this woman having served 
a particularly nice family.—in most cases, before the war servants were 
given the coarsest lbod, or little more than the leavings from their 
master’s table. Now the mistress is compelled to supply the servants 
with the same food as enjoyed by the family. 

The “ Lenin Kurort ” (Grozny) 

The Lenin Kurort at Grozny was formerly known as “ Goryachie Vodci” 
(meaning “ Hot Waters ”). To get to it from the town we drove through 
endless hilly fields, which stretched out all around us for miles and miles. 
In the far distance we were told majestic mountains could be seen on 
a fine day ; but we were unlucky, it was misty, and what we saw in the 
distance looked more like clouds than mountains. 

The Lenin Kurort is like an oasis in the desert. The ugly oil wells, 
which in the far distance look like a forest of bare gaunt trees, and on a 
somewhat nearer view resemble a graveyard, are nowhere to be seen. 
The little village—it is indeed scarcely that—is in a natural hollow, and 
being protected by the hills, has a mild climate at all seasons, and is 
therefore used as a health resort the whole year round. It has natural 
hot sulphur springs, very clficacious, we were told, in the treatment of 
eases of rheumatism. Formerly it belonged to a nobleman who used it 
as his summer residence for himself, his family, and friends. Now, however, 
it has been converted into a health resort of the usual type, for the workers 
of Grozny and surrounding district. It is a restful, bright little s|X)t, 
prettily laid out with gardens, and contains an open-air bathing place, 
as well as medicinal baths. There is a theatre, cinema, library, reading 
room, a hall for concerts and meetings, and so on—everything, in fact, 
to make a stay there for a worker a real rest and curative holiday. 

We had lunch with the inmates, and found the food very good and 
plentiful. After lunch we strolled about the place for about an hour or 
so talking to the inmates. Amongst others, we met the wives of some 
Grozny workers, and the following conversation ensued :— 

D. : “ How did you manage to come here ? ” 

W. : “ The doctor sent me to the Medical Commission, and they 
gave me an order for admission because I was very run down.” 

I). : “ How long are you stopping here ? ” 

W. : “ A month, I think.” 

D. : “ And have you been here long ? ” 

W. : “ Two weeks, and I am feeling a lot better already.” 

D. : “ Do you have to pay anything ? ” 

W. : “ No, we never pay anything at the rest homes and sanatoria, 
and our travelling expenses there and back arc also paid.” 

D. : “ Do you go out to work ? ” 

W. : “ No, but my husband works in the oilfields.” 

D. : “ Does he earn more or less than before the war ? ” 



W. : “ Before the war he used to earn twenty-eight roubles a month, 
and we had to pay five roubles for a house. Now he earns thirty-nine 
to forty-five roubles a month, and we have three rooms and a kitchen 
free of charge.” 

D. : “ But do you find the cost of living higher now ? ” 

W. : “ Not very much. It used to be very hard about two or three 
years ago, but now it is much more comfortable. Plight of my relatives 
were in the war, four of them were killed—two sons and two brothers. 

f Two of my sons now attend the Rabfac, one is in the Red Army, and 
my youngest is at school ; he is ten years old.” 

D. : “ How is your boy treated in the Red Army ? ” 

\l W. : “ Very well indeed. If I am to believe his letters he seems to 

I be having quite a good time there. Very different indeed from what my 

I brothers used to say about the treatment in the army before and during 
I the war. Many is the time I saw my poor mother cry when they came 
/ to take my brothers into the Tsarist army.” 

I D. : “ And don’t you cry when your sons have to join up now ? ” 

W. : “ Not at all. I was a little uneasy at first, but when he wrote 
^Tiome, and my husband spelt out the letter with the help of the school¬ 
master (I can’t read much myself, and my husband only learnt a short 
time ago) and he told us how they had proper bedding and bedclothes, 
j and how friendly the officers were, and all about the lessons and lectures 
I and concerts they were having, I felt quite cheerful. Besides a few months 
; ago a friend of his returned home from the army, and said he looked 
awfully well. He says they get good and sufficient food, and of course 
j drill in the open air.” 

D. : “ And do the other mothers of sons in the Red Army feel like 
l you do ? ” 

W. : “ Certainly. We are none of us afraid of the Red Army. We 
are grateful to it for the way it protected us against foreign attacks ; and 
I am sure I won’t mind Alyesha, my youngest boy, joining up when the 
time comes, although we all very much hope we shall never again be 
attacked, and so will not have to fight.” 

D. : “ And so, when the recruits are taken away, there are no crying 
, women following them ? ” 

W. : “ Well, some of us may cry a little at parting, as we might if 
they went to live in another town, but their tears are not the tears of 
grief and despair shed by my mother when my brothers used to be called 
up ; of that I am sure.” 

i And the other women there corroborated what she said. 

Arotzindo Sanatorium at Abas-Tuman in Georgia 
While in Georgia we visited a sanatorium situated in most picturesque 
surroundings on the top of a hill above the village of Abas-Tuman. The 
sanatorium is situated on the site of a ruined village known as Arotzindo, 
meaning “ Cannot climb up.” It was constructed by the Soviet authorities 
about two years ago in accordance with the most modern principles of 
hygiene. At present it is a huge red building situated in ideal conditions, 
but the outer walls have been so constructed as to make it possible to 
add plaster decorations later, so as to beautify the external appearance 
of the building. All the rooms are sunny, lofty, and airy ; and the whole 
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building is meticulously clean. In addition to the bedrooms, dining rooms, 
consultation rooms, dispensaries, and the usual domestic offices, fine 
comfortable rest rooms, as well as a hall for meetings and entertainments, 
are provided. All the fittings, as also the kitchen arrangements, are of the 
most modern type. The only thing that struck us unfavourably was the 
situation of the laundry in the basement of the building; we were 
informed, however, that this was only a temporary arrangement, eventually 
a laundry was to be constructed away from the sanatorium altogether, 
and the basement would be used only for storing purposes. 

The sanatorium contains 110 rooms for 205 patients in the first stage 
of tuberculosis. During the summer season it is calculated to provide 
treatment for 600 patients. Each patient spends six weeks at the 
sanatorium, and only in urgent eases is this period prolonged. During 
this time, the doctor informed us, there is generally a very marked 
improvement, but as soon as the financial position of the country improves 
and more sanatoria can be provided, it is hoped to prolong the stay of 
the patients until a more or less permanent cure has been effected. At 
present, with the meagre means still at their disposal, and the large 
number of cases requiring treatment, they have to do the best they can. 
Here, as usual, 80 per cent, of the patients arc workers from the bench, 
about 5 per cent, are peasants, and the rest teachers and clerical workers. 
We met at this sanatorium men and women workers of all trades : garment 
workers, textile workers, printers and paper makers, tobacco workers 
and so on. All of them seemed very pleased with their surroundings. 
They considered the treatment and conditions at the sanatorium very 
good, and were most eager to learn the exact condition of the British 
workers in their particular trade, as well as the general position of the 
British Labour Movement. 

Following an old Russian custom, the delegation was presented in 
the bakery with an offering of bread and salt by the head baker. 

Here, as in practically every other sanatorium and, rest home we 
visited, the staff, from head doctor to kitchen maid, seemed deeply 
interested in their work and considered their present conditions a great 
improvement on those obtaining before the revolution. 

Night Sanatoria 

These are institutions provided for workers who are well enough to 
continue their work, but arc not very strong, and need better food, rest, 
and living conditions than they can get at home, as well as a certain 
amount of regular medical attention. This is a comparatively new 
development, but night sanatoria are springing up in many parts of the 
country. We were invited to visit some of these sanatoria in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kharkov, and other towns. Unfortunately lack of time 
prevented us visiting many of these sanatoria, but we give below the 
description of one of those we saw in Kharkov which seems to be typical 
of most of the others. This sanatorium accommodates seventy-five workers, 
both men and women. We arrived unexpectedly when they were having 
supper. We recognised a number of the workers who had been at work 
at some of the factories we had visited the previous day. The sanatorium 
is situated outside the town in extensive grounds of its own. It is fitted 
with cloak rooms and baths. When the workers arrive after their da;jj~- 



at the factory, they have a bath and put on the sanatorium clothes, 
putting their own clothes away in a special locker in the cloak room. 
At about live they have dinner. They are then at liberty to stroll about 
the grounds, rest, read, play games, and so on, unless, of course, ordered 
by the doctor to undergo any special treatment. The orders of the doctor 
are enforced very strictly at these sanatoria. Before setting out for work 
in the morning each worker is given his meals for the day. In addition 
to the bedrooms, dining rooms, dispensary, and consultation rooms, there 
are also reading rooms, club rooms, lecture, and concert rooms, a Lenin 
room, and so on. Everywhere there was the utmost cleanliness and order, 
and all the patients with whom we conversed expressed themselves very 
well pleased with their treatment and the conditions at the sanatorium. 

The allocated time is, as a rule, six weeks, but should the patient not 
be fully recovered by that time, the period may be prolonged on the 
advice of the Medical Commission. 

We also visited a number of special-day sanatoria and rest homes for 
scientific workers, teachers, and similar workers. 

X* At a sanatorium in the Crimea for scientific workers, the Meskhor, we 
met Vera Figner and other old revolutionaries, university professors, and 
so on, all of whom spoke very highly of the beneficial effects of this sana¬ 
torium, and of the good work done by the Soviet authorities, particularly 
in the spheres of education and health. 
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Chapter XVIII 

ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS TO THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 

fact that struck the delegation most forcibly during their whole 
stay in Russia, was the way in which the workers, both men 
and women, looked upon the factories, the shojis, the museums 
and art treasures, and on the country as a whole, as really 
belonging to them. An ordinary rank and file worker whose acquaintance 
a delegate ma)' have made at the bench, when visiting the factory, would 
often point with pride to the improvements made during the last couple 
of years, and to the increase in output; or walking along the street, he or 
she would point out a newly repaired or constructed factory, recently built 
houses, or a new line of buses or tramways as one of their own hard-won 
achievements. The following examples of numerous actual conversations 
with workers, illustrate the attitude of the workers better than any mere 
description could convey it. 

At the Treugolnik Rubber Factory 

The Treugolnik Rubber Factory in Leningrad employs 12,500 workers, 
before the war it employed 13,000. A number of new departments have 
been put into operation recently. Here the following conversations took 
place with some of the women workers. 

D. : “ Did you work here before the war ? ” 

W.W. : “ Yes.” 

D. : “ How do your conditions of work compare with those before the 
revolution ? ” 

W.W. : “ They are much better now.” 

D. : “ In what way are they better ? ” 

W.W. : “ Well, we feel free now, we can always meet when we want to, 
we can speak to the manager freely if any thing is wrong. We are no longer 
afraid of the foremen and forewomen.” 

D. : “ But materially, do you live as well as before ; are your wages 
equal to those you earned before the war ? ” 

W.W. : “ No, our wages are lower, but we only work eight hours, 
whereas we worked nine, ten, or twelve hours a day before the war.” 

D. : “ Are your wages sufficient for your needs ? ” 

W.W. : “No, not always.” 

D. : “ What about housing, do you pay as much rent as before the 
war ? ” 

W.W. : “ No, the rent is very much lower.” 

U. : “ How long is your summer holiday ? ” 

W.W. : “ We usually get two weeks, some, who need treatment at a 
sanatorium get six weeks, or longer if necessary.” 

D. : “ Do you get your wages while on holiday ? ” 

W.W. : “Yes.” 

D. : “ Are you going to a Rest Home for your holidays ? ” 

W.W. : “ I don’t know. It depends on the Medical Commission.” 

D. : “ Would you like to go ? ” 

W.W. : “ Yes, very much. I have never been myself, but my sister 
went last year, and she enjoyed herself immensely.” 
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Here a number of other girls and women at neighbouring benches, who 
occasionally joined in the above conversation, remarked that they had also 
been last year to Rest Homes, and had had a very good time. One said 
she had been to a sanatorium} in the Crimea for six weeks, and she 
waxed eloquent on the beauty of the place. 

“ But did you feel better ? Did you like the food and the treatment ? ” 
we asked. 

“ Well,” she replied, laughing, “ I was much stouter and weighed ever 
so much heavier-—I forget how many pounds. Yes I felt much better. 
The food was all right, only they expected me to eat more than I could 



Mineral Spring Source, Essentuki, Caucasus 

manage. They were all very kind, but I wish the doctor had not been 
quite so strict—he would insist on at least an hour’s rest—lying down on 
the bed, not just anywhere outside—after lunch. Sometimes I found that 
rather irksome, still I enjoyed my stay there.” 

We left the subject of Rest Homes and Sanatoria, and noted that a 
number of the girls had sore fingers. 

D. : “ What is the matter with your fingers ? ” 

W.W. : “ Some months ago we decided at a meeting of the factory that 
at all costs we must raise the output of the factory, and we decided to work 
doubly hard. Some have tender skins, and you see the result. But we 
don’t care, we are determined to make our factory a success, however 
tired we may feel at the end of the day, or however our fingers may hurt.” 

“ Do you all feel like that,” we asked, appealing to the other women 
workers near by. “ Certainly,” came a chorus of voices, and one added, 
“ Well, you see, if we raise the output, that will mean, of course, an increase 
in the profits of the factory, and then our wages will rise, there will be money 
for improving the factory, for building new houses, for increasing the schools 
and kindergartens, more of us will be able to go to the Rest Homes.” 
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]). : “ And you really It'd con lit lent that all this would be done if your 
industries become more prosperous ? ” 

“ Of course,” they again answered in chorus—many of them smiling 
seemingly at our simplicity. “ Haven’t we a Workers’ Dictatorship,” said 
one. “ We arc ourselves masters here,” added another, with the evident 
approval of the rest. 

The above conversation is typical of scores of conversations we had 
with both men and women workers in the factories of Leningrad and 
elsewhere. 

Among the Donetz Miners 

During the visit to the Donetz Basin, we had many conversations with 
miners and their wives. 

After visiting the Licbknccht Salt Mine which struck the delegates as 
very airy and clean, and where it was particularly noted a portrait of Lenin 
had replaced the ikon at the entrance, we had the following conversation 
with a number of miners :— 

D. : “ What arc your conditions of life like at present ? ” 

W. : “ Very bad still.” 

D. : “ As bad as they were a year or two ago ? ” 

W.: “ Oh no, they arc better than that.” 

D. : “ Are they any better than before the war ? ” 

W. : “ We cannot say.” 

D. : “ Would you like the Tsarist Government back ? ” 

W. : “ Oh no, no. There is no question of that. Of course we would 
not tolerate the Tsarist Government.” 

D. : “ Why not, if you arc no better off now ? ” 

W. : “ Because we have to live poorly and work hard, it does not mean 
that we do not appreciate that we are now free men.” 

D. : “ Would you prefer the Menshevik Government to the Soviet 
Government ? ” 

W. : “ Certainly not, there is no question of our wanting a government 
other than the Soviet Government.” 

D. : “ Are you members of the Communist Party ? ” 

W. : “ No.” 

D. : “ Who do you think is to blame for your present hard conditions ? ” 
W. : “ No one in particular, the world and civil wars we think.” 

D. : “ And arc you confident that as the industry of the country is 
restored and improved, your conditions of life and work will improve ? ” 
W. : “ We have no doubt of it.” 

1). : “ If the Soviet Government were attacked by Mensheviks or 
others would you and your fellow workers rally to its defence ? ” 

W. : “ Certainly—the Soviet Government is our own government, and 
an attack on it, is an attack on us 

D. : “ Do all your workers think that ? ” 

W. : “ Yes, with a rare exception here and there.” 

The Petrovsky Twine and Rope Wire Factory in Kharkov 

Here we had the following conversation with a number of women 
workers, who constitute 70 per cent, of those employed at this factory. 

D. : “ Did you work here before the war ? ” 

W.W. : “ Yes, “No,” &c. 
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We turned first to those who had worked at the factory before the war. 

D. : “ How do conditions at the factory compare with the pre-war 
conditions ? ” 

W.W. : “ Much better.” 

D. : “ Can you say in what way ? ” 

W.W. : “ It used to be very damp and dirty here. Now you can see 
yourself that it is pretty clean and dry. There was no protection of labour, 
no safeguards against accidents, whereas now you see these protections 
around the machines, and our factory workshop committee is always on 
guard to see that the labour laws arc carried out by the management.” 



Borzhom, Georgia 

D. : “ Have there been any other improvements ?„” 

W.W. : “|Yes, since the Revolution, the factory has been redecorated 
and a nursery has been established where I and other married women 
workers here leave our babies.” 

D. : “ Have you a very young baby ? ” 

W.W. : “Yes.” 

D. : “ Do you feed it yourself ? ” 

W.W. : “ No, I have no milk, so it is bottle-fed at the creche free of 
charge.” 

W.W. 2 : “ I feed my own baby.” 

D. : “ Do you feed it in the factory ? ” 

W.W. : “ No, I get half an hour off twice a day, and I feed it at the 
nursery. I also get a good meal there myself during the day.” 

D. : “ Do you have to make up the time you spend in feeding the 
baby ? ” 

W.W. : “ No, it is included in our eight-hour day.” 

We then turned to another bench where younger women were employed 
who had not been at work before the Revolution. 
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D..: “ How do you like your work here ? ” 

VV.W. : “ It is very hard.” 

D. : “ What did you do before you started work at this factory ? ” 
W.W. : “ I lived with my parents in the country.” 

1). : “ l)o you earn enough to live comfortably ? ” 

W.W. : “ The wages are too low.” 

D. : “ What are they ? ” 

Here a number of women showed their wages books, and we saw that 
the wages averaged from 45 to 50 roubles per month (£4 15s. to £5 7s.) 

D. : “ Are they any higher than a couple of years ago ? ” 

W.W. : “ I was not here then.” 

W.W. 2 : “1 have worked here for three years, and both the wages and 
the conditions at the factory arc much better than they were when I 
first started.” 

D. : “ How many hours a day do you work ? ” 

W.W. : “ Eight hours.” 

D. : “ Arc you going to have a summer holiday ? ” 

W.W. : “ Yes, three weeks.” 

D. : “ Will you get your wages ? ” 

W.W. : “ Yes.” 

D. : “ What, apart from low wages, do you complain of here ? ” 

W.W. : “ Well, the most important thing is that we have not got from 
the forewomen overalls to protect our clothes.” 

W.W. 2 : “ I have my overalls all right.” 

We appealed to a forewoman and to a trade union representative who 
was at the other end of the room to explain the matter, the girls repeating 
their complaints freely, and even more vigorously than they had done to 
us alone. It was then admitted by the forewoman that not everyone 
had received overalls. This was due to the fact that the management 
could not yet afford to supply all the special clothing required and conse¬ 
quently those engaged in the dirtiest work had been supplied first— 
this was corroborated by a number of workers who had collected around 
us. The others, whose work was comparatively not so dirty, would be 
supplied with overalls, &c., as soon as possible. 

We also learnt that those engaged in the more unhealthy sections of 
the factory are having five weeks’ summer holiday. 

It may be stated here that generally speaking it was very rare for a man 
or woman worker who had already been at work before the Revolution 
to be other than enthusiastic about the improvements that had taken 
place since the Revolution, but we did meet now and again with girls from 
the villages who had only started working a year or so ago, and who, not 
knowing what conditions were like in the past, complained that their work 
was hard and their wages low. But we found that in every case the general 
conditions were actually far better than they had been for the same class 
of work before the Revolution. The wages were sometimes lower than 
pre-war, especially in the case of the men, though rarely in the case of the 
women, but in all cases there had been a marked improvement during the 
last two years. Moreover it was generally conceded by the workers that 
the comparatively low wages were more than made up for by the other 
advantages they enjoyed. 
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Chapter XIX 

CONCLUSION 

I N giving our report of what we saw and learned during our visit to 
Soviet Russia, we arc not at all concerned with the question as to 
the righteousness of the Bolsheviks, or as to their methods of 
establishing the soviet system. In investigating conditions in a 
foreign country we have to take institutions as we lind them, and only 
two things concern us : firstly, is that system accepted by the majority 
of the people who live under it ? secondly, does it on the whole work out 
for the benefit of the toiling masses of the country ? With Mr. Keynes 
we say cpiitc frankly that we are definitely and all the time on the side 
of our own class, the exploited working class (including working peasants 
pud both brain and hand workers). 

As to the question of whether the Soviet Government is accepted by 
|the people who live under it, we have no hesitation in giving a very 
! emphatic “ Yes.” The vast majority of the town workers and the more 
1 educated of the peasantry in every part of the Soviet Union we visited, 
are enthusiastically in its favour; they take a pride in its achievements, 

■ and feel that, so far from the Soviet Government being the dictatorship 
of a comparatively small party, it is the expression of their own dictatorship 
—the dictatorship of the workers and peasants. They look to the Russian 
, Communist Party for leadership. They respect and love it as the party 
that has led them to success ; but State power, they feel, is actually 
under their own control, through their direct representatives on the 
soviets, through their trade unions, their workshop committees, and 
so on. 

^ As regards the masses of the illiterate and backward peasantry, they 
1 give the Soviet Government at least their passive support. Their life is 
still very hard, but so it was formerly—who is to blame they do not 
know ; they do not understand the “ high politics ” of the townspeople— 
but most of them do know that they have more land now than formerly. 
Some of them do appreciate the fact that in time of drought and special 
hardships the State comes to their help far more frequently and readily 
than had ever been the case before. More and more of them are beginning 
to appreciate the efforts being made by the Government and town workers 
to spread education amongst them*and to give them some of the benefits 
of modern science, or, as they say themselves, “ some of the present-day 
wonders,” such as electricity, agricultural machinery, aerial methods of 
pest destruction, and so on. 

There still remains the intelligentsia, or semi-intelligentsia, and the 
private employers and traders. The intelligentsia, in so far as they are 
represented by such classes as teachers, doctors, professors, and journalists, 
for the most part support the Government, either actively or at the very 
least passively. We met many of them in schools, hospitals, colleges, and 
privately, as our report shows. We met some people privately who are 
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not active supporters of the Government, who would probably acquiesce 
in another form of government equally well, but what struck us was the 
way in which they took the Soviet Government for granted as their own 
stable Government. They criticised some of the activities of Soviet 
Government—but not nearly so vehemently as the Government of the 
day in England may be heard to be criticised any day. Nevertheless a 
housewife, for instance, in one case, showing us her two children (very 
bonny ones, aged ten and two respectively, who did not look at all as 
though they had gone through the hard days of the wars, revolution, 
famine, and blockade) said : “ Just look at his little limbs, don’t imagine 
that our soviet children are starved or neglected ! ” 

We also spoke to a number of private shopkeepers when they did 
not know who we were, to hairdressers, and private employers. Here 
it is quite true that in many cases they complained of various restrictions, 
more particularly of the restrictions imposed by the Government in the 
first years of the Revolution. For the most part, however, they also said 
that things were improving, and in any case there was no question of 
regarding the Soviet Government as anything but a permanency, They 
may not like it, but they certainly realise its strength—that is 'to 
say, the support it has from the masses, and they accept it with more 
acquiescence and far less hope of overthrowing it than Socialists and 
supporters of the Labour Party in Great Britain accept the present 
Conservative Government. 

We admit that our report deals mainly with the best side of present- 
day life in Soviet Russia. We do not at all mean to deny that there is 
still much suffering, much poverty in the Soviet Union. We are perfectly 
well aware that the work still awaiting the Soviet Government in the 
spheres of education, of raising the general cultural level of the people of 
that vast country, as in agriculture, industry, housing, sanitation, health, 
is still enormous. If we have described and emphasised the good, it is 
for two reasons. In the first place, there are not lacking scribes in this 
and other countries who are continually, not merely painting the bad 
sides of present-day Soviet Russia, but exaggerating them out of all 
proportion. Secondly, and far more important, we have emphasised 
the good because the bad is entirely an inheritance of the past; the good 
is the work of the present and an earnest of the hope of the future. 

Although in this report we do not desire to discuss the question as 
to whether the soviet system is applicable or not to this or other countries, 
we can say that in Russia, at any rate, it has lent itself to a far more 
genuine and widespread participation of the masses of the workers, and 
of those working peasants who take an interest in public affairs, in the 
actual machinery of every-day government, than is the case here at 
home. Moreover, it is the constant endeavour of the Soviet authorities, of 
the Russian Communist Party, and the Russian trade unions, to draw 
larger and larger sections of the toiling masses, urban and rural, men and 
women, to participate in the work of government, 
i Whatever our abstract theoretical views may be of the soviet system 
1 of government, however we may differ from the Bolsheviks in points of 
| detail, or even in general outlook as regards the position of affairs in our own 
1 country, no honest observer of present-day Soviet Russia can doubt for one 
1 moment that a great and sincere experiment in working-class government 
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is being carried out in Russia. We consider: that this experiment is worthy 
of the interest, sympathy, and assistance of the workers of the world ; 
that there is much in Soviet Russia that our workers might do well to 
study ; that so far this experiment has resulted in bringing about enormous 
benefits for the toiling masses of Russia ; that these benefits are lasting 
and are likely to become more and more widespread as the economic 
position of the country recovers from the blows dealt it by world imperialism 
and capitalism, and from the ruin and miseries it has inherited from the 
Tsarist regime. 

- M. QUAILE 

A. BRIDGE 
A. LOUGHLIN 
L. A. ASPINALT, 
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